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LUDWIG WITTGENSTEIN, 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


N April 29, 1951, there died at Cambridge, England, one 
of the most famous and influential philosophers of our 
time, Ludwig Wittgenstein. 

It has been said that Wittgenstein inspired two important 
schools of thought, both of which he repudiated. The one is 
so-called logical positivism or logical empiricism, which played 
a prominent role during the decade immediately preceding the 
Second World War. The other is the so-called analytic or linguistic 
movement, sometimes also called the Cambridge School.! It 
dominates the British philosophy of today and has spread over 
the entire Anglo-Saxon world and to the countries in which 
Anglo-Saxon influence is strong. 

It is true that the philosophy of Wittgenstein has been of great 
importance to both of these trends in contemporary thought: to 
the first, his early work Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus and discussions 
with some members of the Vienna Circle; to the second, besides 
the Tractatus, his lectures at Cambridge and also glimpses of the 
works which he did not publish in his lifetime. It is also partly 
true that Wittgenstein repudiated the results of his own influence. 
He did not participate in the world-wide discussion to which his 
work and his thought had given rise. He was of the opinion— 
justified, I believe—that his ideas were usually misunderstood 
and distorted even by those who professed to be his disciples. He 
doubted that he would be better understood in the future. He 
once said that he felt as though he were writing for people who 
would think in a quite different way, breathe a different air of 
life, from that of present-day men. For people of a different 
culture, as it were. That was one reason why he did not himself 
publish his later works. 


1 This is a very heterogeneous trend which cannot be covered by one name. 
Even the name ‘‘Cambridge School”’ is not accurate. It seems to me appropriate 
only in so far as it reminds one of the part which some prominent teachers at 
Cambridge played in the creating of a philosophic atmosphere typical of our 
time. The influence of the Cambridge School now prevails at Oxford. 
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Wittgenstein avoided publicity. He withdrew from every 
contact with his surroundings which he thought undesirable. 
Outside the circle of his family and personal friends, very little 
was known about his life and character. His inaccessibility 
contributed to absurd legends about his personality and to 
widespread misunderstandings of his teaching. The biographical 
data published in his obituaries have often been erroneous.? 

Ludwig Josef Johann Wittgenstein was born in Vienna on 
April 26, 1889. The Wittgenstein family had migrated from 
Saxony to Austria. It is of Jewish descent. It is not, contrary to 
what has often been stated, related to the house of princes of the 
same name. Wittgenstein’s grandfather was a convert from the 
Jewish religion to Protestantism. His mother was a. Roman 
Catholic. Ludwig Wittgenstein was baptized in the Catholic 
Church. 

Wittgenstein’s father must have been a man of remarkable 
intelligence and will-power. He was an engineer who became a 
leading figure in the steel and iron industry of the Danubean 
Monarchy. Wittgenstein’s mother was responsible for a strong 
artistic influence in the family. Both she and her husband were 
highly musical. The wealthy and cultured home of the Wittgen- 
steins became a center of musical life. Johannes Brahms was a 
close friend of the family. 

Ludwig was the youngest of five sisters and three brothers. 
Nature was lavish to all the children both in respect of character 
and of artistic and intellectual talents. Ludwig Wittgenstein was 
undoubtedly a most uncommon man. Though he was free from 
that form of vanity which shows itself in a desire to seem different, 
it was inevitable that he should stand out sharply from his 
surroundings. It is probably true that he lived on the border of 
mental illness. A fear of being driven across it followed him 
throughout his life. But it would be wrong to say of his work that 
it had a morbid character. It is deeply original but not at all 
eccentric. It has the same naturalness, frankness, and freedom 
from all artificiality that was characteristic of him. 


® The atmosphere of the biographical articles on Wittgenstein which I have 
read has as arule been completely alien to their subject. One exception is an 
article in The Australasian Journal of Philosophy, no. 2 (1951). Another is the 
series of articles by Moore in Mind. 
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Wittgenstein was educated at home until he was fourteen. For 
three years thereafter he was at a school at Linz in Upper Austria. 
It seems to have been his wish to study physics with Boltzmann in 
Vienna. However, Boltzmann died in 1906, the same year that 
Wittgenstein finished school. Wittgenstein proceeded to the 
Technische Hochschule in Berlin-Charlottenburg. 

That he chose to study engineering was a consequence of his 
early interests and talents, rather than of his father’s influence. 
Throughout his life he was extremely interested in machinery. 
While a small boy he constructed a sewing machine that aroused 
much admiration. Even in his last years he could spend a whole 
day with his beloved steam-engines in the South Kensington 
Museum. There are several anecdotes of his serving as a mechanic 
when some machinery got out of order. 

Wittgenstein remained in Berlin until the spring of 1908. 
Then he went to England. In the summer of 1908 he was experi- 
menting with kites at The Kite Flying Upper Atmosphere Station 
near Glossop, in Derbyshire. The same autumn he registered as a 
research student in the department of engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Manchester. There he remained for three years, until the 
autumn of 1911, occupied with research in aeronautics. From his 
kite-flying experiments he passed on to the construction of a jet 
reaction propeller for aircraft. At first it was the engine that 
absorbed his interest, but soon he concentrated on the design of 
the propeller, which was essentially a mathematical task. It was 
from this time that Wittgenstein’s interests began to shift, first 
to pure mathematics and then to the foundations of mathe- 
matics. 

Wittgenstein once mentioned to me that the problems on which 
he worked during his Manchester years have since become very 
urgent. I regret that I was not curious enough to ask him more. 
I assume that he was thinking of the role which the reaction 
engine has recently come to play, especially in aeronautics.* 


’ Data about Wittgenstein’s time at Manchester have been recorded by 
Mr. W. Eccles and Mr. W. Mays. The design of the reaction engine and a 
number of other documents relating to this period in Wittgenstein’s life have 
been deposited in the University Library at Manchester. I am told that 
Wittgenstein had patented some of his inventions in the field of aeronautics. 
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In Wittgenstein’s life the years from 1906 to 1912 were a time of 
painful seeking and of final awakening to clarity about his 
vocation. He told me that in those years he was constantly 
unhappy. To his restlessness bear witness the several interruptions 
of work already begun and the flights to something new: the 
departure from Germany to England, the experiments with kites, 
the construction of the jet engine, the design of the propeller, the 
interest in pure mathematics and finally in the philosophy of 
mathematics. 

It is said that Wittgenstein asked someone for advice about 
literature on the foundations of mathematics and was directed 
to Bertrand Russell’s Principles of Mathematics, which had appeared 
in 1903. It seems clear that this book profoundly affected 
Wittgenstein’s development. It was probably it which led him to 
study the works of Frege. The ‘‘new” logic, which in Frege and 
Russell had two of its most brilliant representatives, became the 
gateway through which Wittgenstein entered philosophy. 

If I remember rightly,* Wittgenstein told me that he had read 
Schopenhauer’s Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung in his youth and 
that his first philosophy was a Schopenhauerian epistemological 
idealism. Of how this interest was related to his interest in logic 
and the philosophy of mathematics I know nothing, except that I 
remember his saying that it was Frege’s conceptual realism which 
made him abandon his earlier idealistic views. 

Having decided to give up his studies in engineering, 
Wittgenstein first went to Jena in Germany to discuss his plans 
with Frege. It was apparently Frege who advised Wittgenstein 
to go to Cambridge and study with Russell. He followed the 
advice.® 


4 The biographical information which I acquired from conversations with 
Wittgenstein I did not record on paper until after his death. I felt very strongly 
that it would have been improper to write them down following our conver- 
sations. He did not often talk about his past and only rarely of his youth, 
which was to him a painful recollection. The idea that someone was collecting 
data for a biography would certainly have been deeply distasteful to him. 

5 This is how Wittgenstein related the matter to me. His account is confirmed 
by notes made by his sister Hermine. Russell seems, therefore, to be mistaken 
when in his memorial article in Mind, n.s., LX (1951), he says that Wittgenstein 
had not known Frege before he came to Cambridge. 
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This was probably in the autumn of 1911.® At the beginning of 
the following year he was admitted to Trinity College and 
registered in the University, first as an undergraduate and later 
as an “advanced student.”’ He was at Cambridge for all three 
terms of the year 1912 and the first two terms of 1913. At the 
beginning of the autumn of 1913 he visited Norway with David 
Pinsent, a young mathematician with whom he had made friends 
at Cambridge. After a short visit to England in October, he 
returned to Norway alone and took up residence on a farm at 
Skjolden, in Sogn near Bergen. Here he lived for most of the time 
until the outbreak of the war in 1914. He liked the people and the 
country very much. Eventually he learned to speak Norwegian 
fairly well. In an isolated place near Skjolden he built himself a 
hut, where he could live in complete seclusion. 

The decade before the first Great War was a period of 
exceptional intellectual activity at Cambridge. Bertrand Russell 
had arrived at the summit of his powers. He and A. N. Whitehead 
wrote Principia Mathematica, a milestone in the history of logic. 
The most influential philosopher was G. E. Moore. Wittgenstein 
soon became intimate with Russell,’ and he saw much of Moore 
and Whitehead. Among Wittgenstein’s friends during his early 
years at Cambridge should also be mentioned J. M. Keynes, the 
economist, G. H. Hardy, the mathematician, and the logician 
W. E. Johnson. Wittgenstein’s Tractatus is dedicated to the 
memory of David Pinsent, who fell in the war. 

Beside philosophy Wittgenstein did some experimental work in 
psychology at Cambridge. He carried out an investigation con- 
cerning rhythm in music, at the psychological laboratory. He 
had hoped that the experiments would throw light on some 
questions of aesthetics that interested him. Wittgenstein was 
exceptionally musical, even if one judged by the highest standards. 
He played the clarinet, and for a time he wished to become a 
conductor. He had a rare talent for whistling. It was a great 

* I have not been able to fix the exact dates of Wittgenstein’s first visit to 


Frege and arrival at Cambridge. He was registered at Manchester for the 
Michaelmas term of 1911. 


” Russell tells of his acquaintance with the young Wittgenstein in Mind, 
n.s., LX (1951). He says, “Getting to know Wittgenstein was one of the most 
exciting intellectual ad ventures of my life.” 
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pleasure to hear him whistle through a whole concerto, inter- 
rupting himself only to draw the listener’s attention to some detail 
of the musical texture. 

An important source of our knowledge of Wittgenstein during 
these years is a series of his letters to Russell, which will be 
published. Another is Pinsent’s diary of their Cambridge life and 
their travels to Iceland and Norway. The letters and the diary 
help to illuminate Wittgenstein’s personality, not only as a young 
man, but also as he appeared to his friends of the 1930’s and 
1940’s. The letters also contain interesting information about the 
gradual development of the work which first established 
Wittgenstein’s fame as a philosopher. 

Wittgenstein’s earliest philosophical investigations were in the 
realm of the problems with which Frege and Russell had dealt. 
Concepts such as “propositional function,” “‘variable,”’ “‘general- 
ity,” and “identity” occupied his thoughts. He soon made an 
interesting discovery, a new symbolism for so-called “truth- 
functions” that led to the explanation of logical truth as “‘tautol- 
ogy.’’§ 

The oldest parts of the Tractatus are those dealing with logic. 
Wittgenstein had formed his principal thoughts on these matters 
before the outbreak of the war in 1914, and thus before his 
twenty-sixth year. Later he became engrossed in a new problem. 
It was the question of the nature of the significant proposition.°® 
Wittgenstein told me how the idea of language as a picture of 
reality occurred to him.!° He was in a trench on the East front, 


39> «66 





8 The symbolism in question is much the same as that explained in Tractatus 
6.1203. The now familiar truth-tables (Tractatus 4.31, etc.) he invented later. 
The originality of Wittgenstein’s invention is sometimes disputed. It is pointed 
out that truth-tables were known to Jevons and Peirce. This overlooks the fact 
that Wittgenstein used truth-tables as a new notation for molecular propositions, 
and that the purpose of this new symbolism was to explain the idea of logical 
truth. 

* ““My whole task consists in the explanation of the nature of the proposition,” 
he wrote in one of the philosophical notebooks that he kept during the war. 

10 It would be interesting to know whether Wittgenstein’s conception of the 
proposition as a picture is connected in any way with the Introduction to 
Heinrich Hertz’s Die Prinzipien der Mechanik. Wittgenstein knew this work and 
held it in high esteem. There are traces of the impression that it made on him 
both in the Tractatus and in his later writings. 
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reading a magazine in which there was a schematic picture 
depicting the possible sequence of events in an automobile 
accident. The picture there served as a proposition; that is, as a 
description of a possible state of affairs. It had this function 
owing to a correspondence between the parts of the picture and 
things in reality. It now occurred to Wittgenstein that one might 
reverse the analogy and say that a proposition serves as a picture, 
by virtue of a similar correspondence between its parts and the 
world. The way in which the parts of the proposition are com- 
bined—the structure of the proposition—depicts a possible combi- 
nation of elements in reality, a possible state of affairs. 

Wittgenstein’s Tractatus may be called a synthesis of the theory 
of truth-functions and the idea that language is a picture of 
reality. Out of this synthesis arises a third main ingredient of the 
book, its doctrine of that which cannot be said, only shown. 

At the outbreak of the war, Wittgenstein entered the Austrian 
army as a volunteer, although he had been exempted from service 
because of a rupture. He served first on a vessel on the Vistula and 
later in an artillery workshop at Cracow. In 1915 he was ordered 
to Olmiitz, in Moravia, to be trained as an officer. As previously 
mentioned, he fought on the East front. In 1918 he was transferred 
to the South front. Upon the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian 
army in November, he was taken prisoner by the Italians. It was 
not until August of the following year that he could return to 
Austria. During the major part of his captivity, he was in a prison 
camp near Monte Cassino in south Italy. 

When Wittgenstein was captured he had in his rucksack the 
manuscript of his Logisch-philosophische Abhandlung, which is 
generally known by the Latin title proposed for it by G. E. Moore, 
Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus. He had completed the work when 
on a leave of absence in Vienna, in August, 1918. While still in 
captivity he got in touch with Russell by letter and was able to 
send the manuscript to him, thanks to the aid of one of his friends 
of the Cambridge years, Keynes. He also sent Frege a copy and 
corresponded with him. 

It was Wittgenstein’s habit to write down his thoughts in note- 
books. The entries are usually dated; thus they compose a sort 
of diary. The contents of an earlier notebook are often worked 
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over again in a later one. Sometimes he dictated to colleagues 
and pupils. In the spring of 1914 he dictated some thoughts on 
‘logic to Moore in Norway. It appears that in the 20’s he dictated 
to Schlick and Waismann. The so-called Blue Book was dictated 
in conjunction with lectures at Cambridge in 1933-1934. It 
contains the first, somewhat rough, version of what may be 
called Wittgenstein’s “new” philosophy. The very remarkable 
Brown Book was dictated privately to some pupils in 1935. 

Some of the notebooks which led up to the Tractatus have been 
preserved. These sketches and fragments of earlier versions are of 
great interest, partly because they show the development of 
his thoughts, partly because they illuminate many difficult 
passages in the extremely compressed final version. I have been 
especially impressed by a notebook of the year 1916. It deals 
chiefly with the ego, the freedom of the will, the meaning of life, 
and death. Thus the somewhat aphoristic remarks on these topics 
in the Tractatus are sifted from a quantity of material. The notes 
show how strong were the impressions that Wittgenstein had 
received from Schopenhauer. An occasional Spinozistic flavor is 
also recognizable. 

In the earliest notebooks part of the content is written in a code, 
which Wittgenstein continued to use throughout his life. Only a 
part of the notes in code have been deciphered. They appear to be 
of a personal nature. It is too early to pronounce on their interest 
for a larger public. 

The period of the war was a crisis in Wittgenstein’s life. To what 
extent the turmoil of the time and his experiences in war and 
captivity contributed to the crisis, I cannot say. A circumstance of 
great importance was that he became acquainted with the 
ethical and religious writings of Tolstoy. Tolstoy exercised a 
strong influence on Wittgenstein’s view of life, and also led him to 
study the Gospels. 

After the death of his father in 1912 Wittgenstein was in posses- 
sion of a great fortune. One of his first steps after his return from 
the war was to give away all his money." Henceforth a great 


1! Before the war Wittgenstein had made a large anonymous grant for the 
promotion of literature. Two poets of whom he was in this manner a bene- 
factor were Georg Trakl and Rainer Maria Rilke.,(For more details see 
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simplicity, at times even an extreme frugality, became character- 
istic of his life. His dress was unconventional; it is impossible to 
imagine him with necktie or hat. A bed, a table, and a few deck- 
chairs were all of his furniture. Ornamental objects of whatever 
kind were banished from his surroundings. 

After the war Wittgenstein took up the vocation of schoolmaster. 
In 1919-1920 he was trained at a college for teachers in elementary 
schools (Lehrerbildungsanstalt) in Vienna. From 1920 to 1926 he 
taught in various remote villages in the districts of Schneeberg and 
Semmering in Lower Austria. This suited his wish for a simple 
and secluded life. In other ways it did not suit him well. It appears 
that he was in constant friction with the people around him. 
Finally there was a serious crisis. Wittgenstein resigned his post 
and quitted forever the career of schoolmaster. He went to work as a 
gardener’s assistant with the monks at Hiitteldorf, near Vienna. 

In this period, Wittgenstein contemplated entering a monas- 
tery. The same thought occurred to him at other times in his 
life too. That it never came true was, partly at least, because for 
him the inner conditions of monastic life were not satisfied. 

His service with the monks soon came to an end. In the autumn 
of 1926 Wittgenstein accepted a task that absorbed his time and 
his genius for two years. He built a mansion in Vienna for one 
of his sisters. The building is his work down to the smallest detail 
and is highly characteristic of its creator. It is free from all 
decoration and marked by a severe exactitude in measure and 
proportion. Its beauty is of the same simple and static kind that 
belongs to the sentences of the Tractatus. It does not seem to me 
that the building can be classified as belonging to some one style. 
But the horizontal roofs and the materials—concrete, glass, and 
steel—remind the spectator of typically “modern” architecture. 
(In 1914 Wittgenstein had come to know Adolf Loos, whose work 
he respected.) 

During this same time Wittgenstein did a sculpture in the 
studio of his friend, the sculptor Drobil. It is the head of a girl 





Ludwig Ficker’s article “‘Rilke und der unbekannte Freund”’ in Der Brenner, 
1954.) It may be remarked in passing that Wittgenstein had a high opinion 
of Trakl’s talent, but that later in life, at least, he did not greatly admire Rilke, 
whose poetry he thought artificial. 
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or an elf. The features have the same finished and restful beauty 
one finds in Greek sculptures of the classical period and which 
seems to have been Wittgenstein’s ideal. In general, there is a 
striking contrast between the restlessness, the continual searching 
and changing, in Wittgenstein’s life and personality, and the 
perfection and finished elegance of his work. 

The author of the Tractatus thought he had solved all philosoph- 
ical problems. It was consistent with this view that he should give 
up philosophy. The publication of the book was largely due to 
Russell. In 1919 the two friends met in Holland to discuss the 
manuscript. The problem of finding a publisher caused difficulties 
and the matter was further complicated by Wittgenstein’s strong 
disapproval of Russell’s introduction to the book. Finally, 
Wittgenstein turned his back on the whole undertaking. The book 
was published in 1922 by Kegan Paul in London, in a German- 
English parallel text. In the previous year the German text had 
appeared in the last issue of Ostwald’s Annalen der Naturphilosophie. 
The English translation contains a number of errors which 
corrupt the meaning and which one would wish to see corrected 
as soon as possible.’ 

During his years as schoolmaster and architect, Wittgenstein 
was not completely cut off from contact with the philosophical 
world. In 1923 a young man from Cambridge, Frank Ramsey, 
visited him at Puchberg. Ramsey had assisted in the translation 
of the Tractatus and had written, at the age of twenty, a remark- 
ably penetrating review of the book for Mind. The visit was 
repeated a year later. Ramsey tried to persuade Wittgenstein to 
come to England on a visit. He was helped in his efforts by 
Keynes, who even procured money for the purpose. In the summer 
of 1925 Wittgenstein finally did visit his English friends. 

After Ramsey, Moritz Schlick, a professor in Vienna, managed 
to establish contact with Wittgenstein. The study of the latter’s 
book had made a deep impression on this honest and intelligent 
man, who was to become famous as the founder and leader of the 
Vienna Circle. Wittgenstein’s influence on the philosophic 


#2 The translator’s note, according to which “the proofs of the transla- 
tion . . . have been very carefully revised by the author himself,” cannot be 
accurate, in view of what Wittgenstein told me. 
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movement which the Vienna Circle started is thus in part due to a 
personal connection, lasting for a number of years, between 
Wittgenstein and Schlick. Another member of the Circle who was 
personally influenced by Wittgenstein is Friedrich Waismann, 
now at Oxford. 

Wittgenstein said that he returned to philosophy because he felt 
that he could again do creative work. An external circumstance of 
this important step may have been that in March of 1928 he had 
heard Brouwer lecture in Vienna on the foundations of mathe- 
matics. (It is rumored to have been this which stirred him to 
take up philosophy again.) Early in 1929 Wittgenstein arrived at 
Cambridge. He was first registered as a research student, a 
somewhat unusual status for a man whom many already regarded 
as one of the foremost living representatives of his subject. The 
idea was that he should work for the Ph. D. It turned out, how- 
ever, that he could count his prewar residence at Cambridge 
as credit toward the degree and could present his book, published 
eight years earlier, as a thesis. He received his degree in June 
1929. The following year he was made a Fellow of Trinity College. 

Wittgenstein’s philosophic standpoint of about the year 1930 
can be studied in two bulky typescripts. The first is a dissertation 
of about eight hundred pages. It is divided into titled chapters and 
sections, as in conventional learned works. Wittgenstein must 
have felt this way of writing to be a great constraint on his 
thoughts. The second typescript at once reveals the author of the 
Tractatus and the Philosophical Investigations. It may be described as 
a revision and condensation of the contents of the first typescript. 
The subject matter is very comprehensive. Much attention is 
devoted to the philosophy of mathematics. It should also be 
mentioned that in this typescript Wittgenstein discusses space 
and time, two notions on which he has made only scattered 
remarks elsewhere. 


13 It was probably in reference to one of these typescripts that Bertrand 
Russell, in 1930, reported to the Council of Trinity College, which was con- 
sidering the award of a grant to Wittgenstein, as follows: ‘‘The theories 
contained in this new work of Wittgenstein are novel, very original and 
indubitably important. Whether they are true, I do not know. As a logician, 
who likes simplicity, I should wish to think that they are not, but from what 
I have read of them I am quite sure that he ought to have an opportunity to 
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The article “Some Remarks on Logical Form’ also throws 
some light on Wittgenstein’s philosophic position in that period. 
It is the only philosophical writing that he published subsequent 
to the Tractatus.14 This paper was supposed to have been read 
by him to the annual meeting of British philosophers—the Joint 
Session of the Mind Association and the Aristotelian Society. 
This was in 1929, and so- almost immediately after his return to 
Cambridge and philosophy. The papers prepared for these 
meetings are printed and distributed to the participants in 
advance, and are subsequently collected in a Supplementary 
Volume to the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. 
Wittgenstein surprised his audience by talking to them on an 
entirely different topic—the notion of the infinite in mathematics 
—and not reading his paper at all. 

In the manuscripts and typescripts of about 1930 the reader is © 
struck by formulations with which he is familiar from the writings 
of Schlick and other members of the Vienna Circle. There need 
be no doubt about the direction of the stream of influence. 
Wittgenstein’s writings of this period are therefore of considerable 
interest to the historian of philosophic ideas. Their intrinsic 
value is certainly less than that of either the Tractatus or the 
Investigations. This is natural, considering that they represent a 
transitional stage in Wittgenstein’s development. He was at this 
time fighting his way out of the Tractatus. 

In about 1933 a radical change took place in Wittgenstein’s 
thinking. There came to him at this time those basic ideas whose 
development and clarification absorbed him for the rest of his 
life. I shall not attempt here to describe them. I shall only mention 
a few historical facts connected with their origin. 

Wittgenstein’s “new” philosophy entails the rejection of some 
of the fundamental thoughts of the Tractatus. He abandoned the 
picture-theory of language, the doctrine that all significant 
proposions are truth-functions of elementary propositions, and the 
doctrine of the unspeakable. One may say that some of these 


work them out, since when completed they may easily prove to constitute a 
whole new philosophy.”” (Quoted with the permission of Lord Russell and 
the Council of Trinity College, Cambridge.) 

1 While he was a schoolmaster he published a German glossary for ele- 
mentary schools (Holder-Piehler-Tempski; Vienna, 1926). 
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thoughts had anyway been superseded by philosophical develop- 
ments after the publication of the Tvractatus. But whereas the 
changes in other quarters had largely consisted in a further 
development of existing philosophic themes, provided not least of 
all by Wittgenstein’s own early work, the alterations in Wittgen- 
stein’s thinking signalized a radical departure from the then 
existing paths of philosophy. 

With this is connected the fact that Wittgenstein’s new philos- 
ophy is, so far as I can see, entirely outside any philosophical tra- 
dition and without literary sources of influence. For this reason it is 
extremely difficult to understand and to characterize. The author 
of the Tractatus had learned from Frege and Russell. His problems 
grew out of theirs. The author of the Philosophical Investigations has 
no ancestors in philosophy. It is sometimes said that the later 
Wittgenstein resembles Moore. This is hardly true. The impres- 
sion of resemblance may be due partly to the fact that the influence 
of both Moore and Wittgenstein has contributed to the formation 
of that trend in contemporary thought known as analytic or 
linguistic philosophy. It will be a significant task for future 
historians of philosophy to distinguish these two influences. 
Moore’s and Wittgenstein’s ways of thinking are in fact utterly 
different. Although their friendship lasted until the latter’s 
‘death, I do not believe that there is any trace of an influence of 
Moore’s philosophy on Wittgenstein. What Wittgenstein appre- 
ciated was Moore’s intellectual vitality, his love of truth and 
freedom from vanity. 

Of great importance in the origination of Wittgenstein’s new 
ideas was the criticism to which his earlier views were subjected 
by two of his friends. One was Ramsey, whose premature death 
in 1930 was a heavy loss to contemporary thought. The other was 
Piero Sraffa, an Italian economist who had come to Cambridge 
shortly before Wittgenstein returned there. It was above all 
Sraffa’s acute and forceful criticism that compelled Wittgenstein 
to abandon his earlier views and set out upon new roads. He said 
that his discussions with Sraffa finally made him feel like a tree 
from which all branches had been cut. That this tree could 
become green again was due to its own vitality. The later 
Wittgenstein did not receive an inspiration from outside like 
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that which the earlier Wittgenstein got from Frege and Russell. 

From 1929 until his death, Wittgenstein lived—with some 
interruptions—in England. He became a British subject. But in 
general he was not fond of English ways of life and he disliked the 
academic atmosphere of Cambridge. When his Fellowship at 
Trinity College expired in 1935,'° he had plans for settling in the 
Soviet Union. He visited the country with a friend and apparently 
was pleased with the visit. That nothing came of his plans was due, 
partly at least, to the harshening of conditions in Russia in the 
middle 30’s. So Wittgenstein remained at Cambridge until the 
end of the academic year 1935-1936. Thereafter he lived for 
nearly a year in his hut in Norway. It was then that he began to 
write the Philosophical Investigations. In 1937 he returned to 
Cambridge, where, two years later, he succeeded Moore to the 
chair in philosophy. 

From the beginning of 1930, with some interruptions, Wittgen- 
stein lectured at Cambridge. As might be expected, his lectures 
were highly “‘unacademic.” He held them in his own room or in 
the college rooms of a friend. He had no manuscript or notes. 
He thought before the class. The impression was of a tremendous 
concentration. The exposition usually led to a question, to which 
the audience was supposed to suggest an answer. The answers 
in turn became starting points for new thoughts leading to new 
questions. It depended on the audience, to a great extent, whether 
the discussion became fruitful and whether the connecting thread 
was kept in sight from beginning to end of a lecture and from 
one lecture to another. Many of his audience were highly quali- 
fied people in their various fields. Moore attended Wittgenstein’s 
lectures for some years in the early 30’s.'® Several of England’s 
and some of America’s leading philosophers of today have heard 
Wittgenstein lecture at Cambridge. There exist good, more or less 
verbatim, notes of some of his lecture courses. Samples of 


18 The Fellowship was prolonged to include the whole of the academic year 
1935-1936. When he became a professor, Wittgenstein was again made a 
Fellow of Trinity College. 

16 Moore has published a full account and an interesting discussion of these 
lectures in Mind. Moore’s articles can be said to be a commentary on some of 
the views which Wittgenstein held in the “period of transition’”’ (1929-1933) 
preceding the Blue Book. 
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Wittgenstein’s oral teaching will perhaps be published at a 
future date. 

Before Wittgenstein assumed his chair, the second Great War 
broke out. I think one may say that he wished for the war. But, 
as in 1914, he did not want to watch it from an ivory tower. He 
was in London during the “Blitz,” serving as a porter at Guy’s 
Hospital. Later he worked in a medical laboratory at Newcastle. 
It should be mentioned that Wittgenstein had been strongly 
attracted to the medical profession and that once in the 30’s he 
seriously considered leaving philosophy to take up medicine. 
During his time at Newcastle he devised some technical innova- 
tions that proved useful. 

It need not surprise us that Wittgenstein’s restless genius was 
not happy in academic routine. It is likely that if the war had 
not come his tenure of the chair would have been even more 
brief. In the Easter term of 1947 he gave his last lectures at 
Cambridge. In the autumn he was away on a leave, and from the 
end of the year he ceased to be a professor. He wanted to devote 
all his remaining strength to his research. As so often before in his 
life, he went to live in seclusion. For the winter of 1948 he settled 
on a farm in the Irish countryside. After that he lived quite by 
himself in a hut beside the ocean, in Gallway on the Irish west 
coast. His neighbors were primitive fishermen. The life there 
became physically too strenuous for him, and in the autumn of 
1948 he moved to a hotel in Dublin. From then until early spring 
of the following year he had an excellent working period. It was 
then he completed the second part of the Philosophical Investigations. 

During the last two years of his life Wittgenstein was severely ill. 
In the autumn of 1949 it was found that he suffered from cancer. 
Wittgenstein was then on a visit to Cambridge after his return 
from a short stay in the United States. He did not go back to 
Ireland, but remained with friends in Oxford and in Cambridge. 
In the autumn of 1950 he visited Norway with a friend and even 
had plans of settling there again at the beginning of the following 
year. During part of his illness he was incapable of work. But it is 
remarkable that during the last two months he was not in bed and 
was apparently in the best of spirits. As late as two days before his 
death he wrote down thoughts that are equal to the best he 
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produced. Part of the writing that Wittgenstein did after his stay 
in Dublin will be published. 

Wittgenstein’s very unusual and forceful personality exerted a 
great influence over others. No one who came in touch with him 
could fail to be impressed. Some were repelled. Most were 
attracted or fascinated. One can say that Wittgenstein avoided 
making acquaintances, but needed and sought friendships. He 
was an incomparable, but demanding, friend. I believe that most 
of those who loved him and had his friendship also feared him. 

Just as there were many groundless legends concerning 
Wittgenstein’s life and personality, so there grew up much 
unsound sectarianism among his pupils. This caused Wittgenstein 
much pain. He thought that his influence as a teacher was, on the 
whole, harmful to the development of independent minds in his 
disciples. I am afraid that he was right. And I believe that I can 
partly understand why it should be so. Because of the depth and 
originality of his thinking, it is very difficult to understand 
Wittgenstein’s ideas and even more difficult to incorporate them 
into one’s own thinking. At the same time the magic of his 
personality and style was most inviting and persuasive. To learn 
from Wittgenstein without coming to adopt his forms of expression 
and catch-words and even to imitate his tone of voice, his mien 
and gestures, was almost impossible. The danger was that the 
thoughts should deteriorate into a jargon. The teaching of great 
men often has a simplicity and naturalness which makes the 
difficult appear easy to grasp. Their disciples usually become, 
therefore, insignificant epigones. The historic significance of 
such men does not manifest itself in their disciples but through 
influences of a more indirect, subtle and, often, unexpected kind. 

Wittgenstein’s most characteristic features were his great and 
pure seriousness and powerful intelligence. I have never met a 
man who impressed me so strongly in either respect. 

It seems to me that there are two forms of seriousness of 
character. One is fixed in “strong principles’; the other springs 
from a passionate heart. The former has to do with morality and 
the latter, I believe, is closer to religion. Wittgenstein was acutely 
and even painfully sensitive to considerations of duty, but the 
earnestness and severity of his personality were more of the 
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second kind. Yet I do not know whether he can be said to have 
been “religious” in any but a trivial sense of the word. Certainly 
he did not have a Christian faith. But neither was his view of life 
un-Christian, pagan, as was Goethe’s. To say that Wittgenstein 
was not a pantheist is to say something important. ““God does not 
reveal himself in the world,”’ he wrote in the Tractatus. The thought 
of God, he said, was above all for him the thought of the fearful 
judge. 

Wittgenstein had the conviction, he sometimes said, that he 
was doomed. His outlook was typically one of gloom. Modern 
times were to him a dark age.'? His idea of the helplessness of 
human beings was not unlike certain doctrines of predestination. 

Wittgenstein was not, strictly speaking a learned man. His 
temperament was very different from that of the typical scholar. 
“Cool objectivity” and “detached meditation” are labels which 
do not suit him at all. He put his whole soul into everything he 
did. His life was a constant journey, and doubt was the moving 
force within him. He seldom looked back on his earlier positions, 
and when he did so it was usually to repudiate them. 

Knowledge, for Wittgenstein, was intimately connected with 
doing. It is significant that his first studies were in the technical 
sciences. He had a knowledge of mathematics and physics not 
derived from extensive reading, but from a working familiarity 
with mathematical and experimental techniques. His many 
artistic interests had the same active and living character. He 
could design a house, make a sculpture, or conduct an orchestra. 
Perhaps he would never have achieved mastery in those fields. 
But he was no “dilettante.” Every manifestation of his multi- 
dimensional spirit came from the same earnest drive to create. 

Wittgenstein had done no systematic reading in the classics of 
philosophy. He could read only what he could wholeheartedly 
assimilate. We have seen that as a young man he read Schopen- 
hauer. From Spinoza, Hume, and Kant he said that he could get 
only occasional glimpses of understanding. I do not think that he 
could have enjoyed Aristotle or Leibniz, two great logicians 
before him. But it is significant that he did read and enjoy Plato. 





17 See the Preface to Philosophical Investigations: “‘the darkness of these times.” 
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He must have recognized congenial features, both in Plato’s 
literary and philosophic method and in the temperament behind 
the thoughts. 

Wittgenstein received deeper impressions from some writers in 
the borderland between philosophy, religion, and poetry than 
from the philosophers, in the restricted sense of the word. Among 
the former are St. Augustine, Kierkegaard, Dostoievsky, and 
Tolstoy. The philosophical sections of St. Augustine’s Confessions 
show a striking resemblance to Wittgenstein’s own way of doing 
philosophy. Between Wittgenstein and Pascal there is a trenchant 
parallelism which deserves closer study. It should also be men- 
tioned that Wittgenstein held the writings of Otto Weininger 
in high regard. ; 

An aspect of Wittgenstein’s work which is certain to attract 
growing attention is its language. It would be surprising if he 
were not one day ranked among the classic writers of German 
prose. The literary merits of the Tractatus have not gone unnoticed. 
The language of the Philosophical Investigations is equally remark- 
able. The style is simple and perspicuous, the construction of 
sentences firm and free, the rhythm flows easily. The form is 
sometimes that of dialogue, with questions and replies; sometimes, 
as in the Tractatus, it condenses to aphorisms. There is a striking 
absence of all literary ornamentation, and of technical jargon 
or terminology. The union of measured moderation with richest 
imagination, the simultaneous impression of natural continuation 
and surprising turns, leads one to think of some other great 
productions of the genius of Vienna. 

It may appear strange that Schopenhauer, one of the masters of 
philosophic prose, did not influence Wittgenstein’s style. An 
author, however, who reminds one, often astonishingly, of 
Wittgenstein is Lichtenberg. Wittgenstein esteemed him highly. 
To what extent, if any, he can be said to have learned from him I 
do not know. It is deserving of mention that some of Lichtenberg’s 
thoughts on philosophic questions show a striking resemblance to 
Wittgenstein’s.8 


18 See my paper, “Georg Christoph Lichtenberg als Philosoph,” Theoria, 
VIII (1942). 
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It is fairly certain that both the work and personality of 
Wittgenstein will provoke varying comments and different 
interpretations in the future. In Wittgenstein many contrasts meet. 
We have mentioned the contrast between his searching, restless 
personality and the repose and perfection of his work. The author 
of the sentences ‘“The riddle does not exist’’ and “Everything that 
can be said, can be said clearly” was himself an enigma, and his 
sentences have a content that often lies deep beneath the surface 
of the language. It has been said that he was at once a logician 
and a mystic. Neither term is appropriate, but each hints at 
something true. Those who approach Wittgenstein’s work will 
sometimes look for its essence in a rational, matter of fact dimen- 
sion, and sometimes more in a supra-empirical, metaphysical one. 
In the already existing literature on Wittgenstein there are 
examples of both conceptions. Such “interpretations” have little 
significance. They must appear as falsifications to anyone who 
tries to understand Wittgenstein in his rich complexity. They are 
interesting only as showing in how many directions his influence 
extends. I have sometimes thought that what makes a man’s 
work classic is often just this multiplicity, which invites and at the 


same time resists our craving for clear understanding. 


GEORG HENRIK VON WRIGHT 


University of Helsing fors, 
Finland 


NOTE: The author will be most grateful for the communication to him 
of corrections of any factual errors which may be found in the foregoing 
article. He will also be interested in any additional information which is 
relevant to the biography of Ludwig Wittgenstein. 








PARMENIDES ON THOUGHT AND BEING 


ROFESSOR Erwin Schrédinger, in the second chapter of his 
recent book, Nature and the Greeks,: discusses for a few phges? 
the Parmenidean doctrine of Being. The whole book is of peculiar 
interest because it is the work, not of a professional Hellenist or 
even philosopher, but of a famous physicist, who has his own 
reasons for studying Greek thought; and this chapter has the 
added piquancy of presenting a view of Parmenides which was 
once respectable but is now widely reprobated. I propose first 
to examine this view, as Schrédinger puts it, and then, having 
necessarily reached some conclusions of my own about Parmeni- 
des, to examine the Parmenidean doctrine itself, so determined, 
from the point of view of modern philosophy, at any rate in the 
matter of logic. The precise nature of this amalgam of logical, 
illogical, and nonlogical thinking may then become clearer for 
those who are interested in the history of philosophy and the 
temperaments of philosophers. 


I 


For the sake of clearness I quote first Schrédinger’s general 
conclusion, before discussing the interpretations on which it is 
based: 


From this repeated emphasis on the identity of the dv (the thing that is) 
and the voeiy (thinking) or véxa (thought), and from the way his 
assertions were referred to by thinkers of antiquity, one must infer that 
Parmenides’ motionless, eternal One was not meant to be a whimsical, 
distorted, and inadequate mental image of the real world around us, 
as if its true nature were that of a homogeneous unstirring fluid, filling 
for ever the whole of space without boundaries—a simplified, hyper- 
spherical Einstein-universe, as the modern physicist would be inclined 
to call it. His attitude is that he does not take the material world around 
us as a granted reality. The true reality he puts into thought, into the 
subject of cognisance, as we should say. The world around us is a 


1 Cambridge University Press, 1954. 
2 Ibid., pp. 24-28. 
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product of the sensates, an image created by the sense perception in the 
thinking subject “‘by way of belief”. . . . What the senses yield to us is 
not the world as it really is, not the “thing in itself” as Kant put it. 
The latter resides in the subject, in the fact that it is a subject, capable 
of thinking, capable of some mental process at least—of permanently 
willing as Schopenhauer had it. I have no doubt that this is our 
philosopher’s eternal motionless One. . . . We are faced with a poetical 
attempt, poetical not only as regards the metrical form, at a union of 
the Mind (or, if you like, the Soul), the World and the Godhead. 
Confronted with the intensely perceived oneness and changelessness 
of the Mind, the apparent kaleidoscopic character of the World had 
to give way and be regarded as a mere “illusion.” 


The first thing necessary is now to look carefully at each of the 
passages in the surviving fragments that Schrédinger discusses and 
then at certain others, until all the explicit utterances on thought 
and being have been reviewed. When the particular interpreta- 
tions have been decided as a matter of Greek, the general doctrine 
of Parmenides can be put together and compared with Schréding- 
er’s conclusion. Among other modern interpretations of Parme- 
nides which might be used, I confine myself mainly to some of 
the most recent, those of Burnet,* Cornford,5 Calogero,® 
H. Fraenkel’ and Zafiropulo,* along with the latest revision by 
Kranz of Diels’ collection of pre-Socratic fragments.® 

My own rendering of the relevant fragments will be found in 
Section III, to which readers uninterested in the philological 
discussion, with which Section II will be occupied, should now 
turn. 


II 


The root of disagreement is naturally the meaning in each case 
of the various forms of the verb elva:. It is well known that 
Aristotle criticized Parmenides for confusing the existential and 
the predicative uses of the verb “to be” and also for confusing 





3 Tbid., pp. 26-27. 

4 Early Greek Philosophy (4th ed., London, 1930), pp. 169-196. 

5 Plato and Parmenides (London, 1939), pp. 28-52. 

6 Studi sull’Eleatismo (1932), pp. 1-56. 

? Dichtung und Philosophie des frithen Griechentums (1951), pp. 452-473- 
8 L’école éléate, pp. 49-127. 

® Sixth ed., 1951. 
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various sense of “one” partly dependent on these.!° The various 
kinds of being later distinguished are all in Parmenides denoted 
by the same grammatical! forms, except in the case of éo7, which 
must take an accent when it is existential, but not when it is 
predicative; and there is the further complication that accented 
éors can mean not only “it exists’? but also “it is possible that” 
when followed by a clause with 67 or é6m7ws or by an infinitive. 
The accent has therefore been put onto éor and taken off again 
many times by various interpreters. 

Schrédinger quotes first Fr. 34: 70 yap adro voeiv éoriv re Kai 
elva, which he renders “for the same is the thinking and the 
being.” He follows Diels, who renders it “denn dasselbe ist 
Denken und Sein” and waives Burnet’s objection that the 
definite article would be required to make the two infinitives the 
subjects of the sentence. Clement of Alexandria evidently took the 
words in this sense, for he compares them to a phrase of 
Aristophanes, “dvvara: yap tcov t@ Spav 7d voeiv,”!? and so did 
Plotinus, who explains, “‘eis tadro ovvijfyev ov Kai vodv, Kal Td ov 
ovK €v Tots alcOnrois éerifero ‘ro yap adro . . . elvai Aéywv.”’ This 
interpretation is rejected absolutely by Burnet, who renders: 
“For it is the same thing that can be thought and can be.” He 
adduces the original dative meaning of the infinitive to justify a 
literal rendering “‘is for thinking” and “is for being,” and of 
course reads the existential €orw.'* So too Cornford: “‘I cannot 
believe that Parmenides meant ‘To think is the same thing as to 
be.’ He nowhere suggests that his One Being thinks, and no 
Greek of his date or for long afterwards would have seen anything 
but nonsense in the statement that ‘A exists’ means the same thing 





10 Phys. A, 2-3. 18415-18791. 

1 Fragment 5 in the first edition, which he uses. 

12 Strom. VI-23, quoted by Diels ad. loc. 

18 Enn. V-1-8 quoted by Diels ad. loc. 

14 Op. cit., p. 173, n. 2. “For thinking” is still not the same thing as “‘for 
being thought” but of course «fva has no passive. I cannot see why Cornford 
and Calogero say that Burnet and Zeller (Philos. der. Griechen, 1, 1, p. 687) 
take éo7 as “‘it is possible that” here, for in that case ‘it’ is a subject different 
from avré, voeiv, and elva. Calogero remarks that “‘it is possible for the same 
thing to be and to be thought” is banal, but what would he say to the natural 
sense with éon as éfeor “‘it is possible that the same thing should think and 
should be”? 
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as ‘A thinks’.” He too reads éorw.'5 Calogero, after a long dis- 
cussion of thinking, saying, and being, suggests that the words are 
mutilated, and that the whole sense is: 70 yap adro voeiv éoriv re 
kai elvae <do0a voeis dacba >, “it is the same thing to think and to 
say that what you think exists.”!® Heidel similarly interprets: 
“For it is one and the same thing to think and to think that it 
(the object of thought) is.’’!7 Fraenkel follows the last two.1* Von 
Fritz, arguing that other passages show that there can be no 
voeiv without an édv or being for its object, identifies the con- 
dition of there being thought with thought.’® Zafiropulo follows 
Burnet in reading éo7w and translates accordingly.?° 

At this stage I am bound to note the difficulty for common sense 
of identifying thought and being, but as regards the Greek, if 
our text is correct and has not lost such a supplement as Calogero’s, 
I can only say that the natural sense is “thinking and being are 
the same”’ and that if “‘thinking” and “‘being”’ had been A and B 
or some other unexceptionable pair, nobody would have tried to 
alter the prima facie meaning or to read éorw. 

The next of Schrédinger’s passages is the opening of Fr. 6: 
xp7) TO Aéyew te voeiv 7’ éeov Eupevar, followed by words which 
he does not quote: €or: yap elva, udev 8’odn €orw. He renders the 
first sentence ‘“‘both the saying and the thinking is a thing that 
is,’ omitting the yp7, which makes another sense possible. 
Burnet renders : ‘‘It needs must be that what can be spoken and 
thought is: for it is possible for it to be, and not possible for what 
is nothing to be.’’?! His literal sense for ro A€yew re voeiv 7° édv is 
“that which is for saying and for thinking,” and €zpevor for him 
is existential, not predicative as it is for Schrédinger, while the 
two €or.’s mean “‘it is possible,” not “exists.”” Cornford agrees: 
“What can be spoken of and thought must be: for it is possible 
for it to be, but it is not possible for ‘nothing’ to be.” 
1s Op. cit., P- 34, n. I. 

16 Op. cit., pp. 6-19. 

17 Proceedings, American Academy of Arts and Sciences, XLVIII (1913), 720-721. 

18 Op. cit., p. 458, n. 11. 

19 *‘Nods, voetv and their Derivatives in Pre-Socratic Philosophy,”’ Classical 
Philology, XL (1945), 232-242. 

20 Op. cit., pp. 132-133 (translation and text) and Appendix IX, pp. 298-299. 

*1 Op. cit., p. 174. This is certainly supported by Simplicius’ paraphrase 
(Phys. 86.29, Diels) «i odv dep av mus } ein 7 vonjon 70 Gv eorw 

= OD. ah. Dp. Zt. 
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But here too, in the first sentence, I feel disinclined to accept 
“is for saying and thinking” if a more natural construction can be 
found. Diels-iKranz, quoting Fraenkel, render: “N6tig ist zu 
sagen und zu denken dass nur das Seiende ist, denn Sein ist, ein 
Nichts dagegen ist nicht.”** This sense for the first sentence is 
accepted by Calogero: “E necessario dire e pensare che é quel 
che é; é possible infatto che sia, mentre, il nulla, non é possibile.”’*4 
Zafiropulo also agrees: “‘I] convient de dire et de penser que |’étre 
toujours éxiste, car l’étre peut éxister: ce que n’est rien ne le 
peut pas.”*5 For the second sentence it makes comparatively 
little difference whether €or: elvac is taken with Diels-Kranz as 
“being exists” or with the rest as “it is possible for being to exist.”’ 
and the negative accordingly. Fraenkel himself however, more 
recently, renders: “Es ist erforderlich dass ein Aussagen und 
Denken dessen was Ist, Ist; denn Sein gibt es, aber Nichts ist 
nicht,”’** which apparently means “‘It is necessary that the uttering 
and thinking of what is, is, for there is being, but nothingness is 
not.” This is the nearest to Schrédinger’s version. 

The easiest construction is that originally suggested by Fraenkel 
and accepted by the others last named, except himself later: “It 
is necessary to say and to think that what is is’; where all the 
words 70 ... €uevae form the subject of yp7. In the second sentence 
the best sense is: “It is possible (for it) to be, but is not possible for 
nothingness,” for then we have a reason and not mere reassertion. 
It is not easy to see how saying and being could be the same, even 
though thinking and being might be. 

Schrédinger’s third and last reference is Fr. 8, ll. 34 ff., of which 
he quotes only the first line; but 34-37 are all relevant: 


= oe “ : » , 

TQaUTOV ) €OTL VOELV TE KAL OUVEKEV EOTL VOT}ULG 
> ‘ v ~ 24 > , > 

ov yap avev TOV €OVTOS, €V w mepatiopevov €OTUV, 
a a \ a 21 ‘i. 2 ” 

E€UPTOELS TO VOELV. ovoer yap 7 €oTlW 7 €OTAL 

” ‘ ~ oe 

aAdo mrapeé TOU €OVTOS. 


He renders line 34: ‘‘One and the same is the thinking and that 


3 Parmenides-Studien (G6tt., Gel. Nachr., 1930), p. 81. 


24 Op. cit., p. 20. *5 Op. cit., pp. 132, 134 (translation). 
26 Dichtung und Philosophie, p. 458. 
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for whose sake the thought is there’’; this requires accented €or 
before vénua. Burnet’s rendering of the whole is: ‘““The thing that 
can be thought and that for the sake of which the thought exists 
is the same; for you cannot find thought without something that is, 
_as to which it is uttered.’’?’ In the first line accented €or is 
required both times, and €or: voeiv will mean “‘is for thinking.” 
Cornford renders: ““Thinking and the thought that ‘i is’ are the 
same. For you will not find thought apart from that which is, 
in respect of which thought is uttered.”**® The second é€or in 
line 34 should be existential gor, and odvexev is equivalent to 
67, which many others think too. Cornford and Burnet agree in 
their interpretation of év & medpatiopévov é€ort, which others render 
with an important difference. Zafiropulo translates: “Ce qui se 
peut penser et la cause de nos pensées sont une méme chose, car 
sans |’étre, au sujet duquel elle se trouve exprimée, tu ne peux pas 
trouver la pensée. I] n’y a rien, il n’y aura rien d’autre excepté.”’®® 
This agrees with Burnet throughout. 

The rendering of otvexev éove vonya as “the thought that it is” 
is due originally to Fraenkel °° and is accepted by Diels-Kranz and 
Calogero.*! Diels-Kranz render: ‘‘Dasselbe ist Denken und der 
Gedanke dass Ist ist, denn nicht ohne das Seiende, in dem es als 
ausgesprochenes ist, kannst du das Denken antreffen. Es ist ja 
nichts und wird nichts anderes sein ausserhalb des Seienden.” 
This rendering introduces also a new sense for év & medatiopévov 
eo7t: “in which thought is expressed,” which, along with the last 
mentioned sense for ojvexev €or, appears again in Calogero** and 
forms the basis for his whole discussion of Parmenides’ doctrine 
of thought and being. As will be seen later, Calogero insists that 
27 Op. cit., p. 176. ** Op. cit., p. 34. 
® Op. cit., p. 198. 

%° Parmenides-Studien, pp. 136 ff. 


31 Op. cit., pp. 10-11, where he argues at length against any other inter- 
pretation. 

32 Op. cit., pp. 9-11, where ovvexa as dr is defended by reference to Homer 
Od. V. 215 ff. ola... mdvra...otvexa and XV. 41. ff. dyyeduip .. . odvexa; 
and pp. 5-6 on év & mepariopévov €or. Cf. Heidel, Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts. Sci., 
XLVIII (1913), 722-723, who renders “thinking and the thought that the 
object of thought exists are one and the same,” though he accepts the sense 
76 ob Evexev as equally possible. 
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in fact it is nonsense to say that thought is expressed or uttered 
in being, if being is objective reality; and he argues that here 
being can only be being for thought, a logical or abstract entity, 
though Parmenides at the same time unconsciously hypostatizes it 
as real being. 

Fraenkel’s later rendering of this passage is: “‘Wissen ist iden- 
tisch mit Seinserkenntnis; denn nicht getrennt vom Seienden, 
innerhalb dessen das Behauptete besteht, wirst du das Wissen 
finden; denn nichts ist oder wird sein sonst noch ausser dem 
Seienden.’’** Here otvexev €or vonua is taken as “recognition that 
it is,” but wefarvopévov €ote seems to require not only éo7 but 
To mepatriopevov if it is to mean “that which is asserted exists.”’ 
Von Fritz, having once accepted Fraenkel’s rendering of otvexev 
€or, now prefers to take this as od evea €or, an attracted relative 
phrase meaning “that because of which the thought is there’”— 
“‘because’’ indicating the total condition of thought, and not 
having the sense ‘‘for the sake of.” This rendering is not very 
far from Schrédinger’s. For Von Fritz é&v & medatiopévoy éorr 
means being “in which the thought unfolds itself” especially in 
words. 

Again it is a question of ease in expression and feeling for 
Greek. My feeling is that otvexev €or: vonua, “the thought that 
it is,” while not impossible, is a clumsy appositional phrase; that 
“the thought that” is hardly good Greek, especially with vonua 
following and not preceding otvexev €o71, which must itself stand 
in a sort of inverted commas. I therefore see no objection to 
understanding the phrase to mean being as the cause or total 
condition of thought, which would be consistent with the view 
taken earlier of voeivy and efvu in Fr. 3. 


III 


The explicit utterances can now be collected so as to give all 
the material bearing on the subject of thought and being. 

Fr. 2: “Come now I will tell you, and when you have heard my 
word take it to yourself, what are the only ways of search that can 


33. Dichtung und Philosophie, p. 461. 
34 Op. cit., pp. 237-238. 
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be conceived:** the one, that It is** and that it is impossible for 
It not to be, is the way of Persuasion, for it follows Truth, and the 
other that It is not and that it is necessary for It not to be. This I 
declare to you to be a path which cannot be learned at all, for you 
could never know what is not (for that is impossible) nor utter it.”’ 

Fr. 3 (immediately following): ‘‘For thinking and being are the 
same.” 

Fr. 6 : “It is necessary to say and to think that what is is, for 
it is possible for it to be and not possible for nothingness.” 

Fr. 8, ll. 7-9 (directed against change): ‘‘Nor will I allow you to 
say or to think that It arose out of what is not, for it cannot be 
said or thought that It is not.” 

ll. 15-17: “Decision on those things lies in this. It is or It is not. 
But it has been decided, as it must be, to leave one way unthought 
and unnamed (for it is not the true way) and to treat the other as 
existing and true.” 

ll. 34-37: ““The same thing is thinking and that because of which 
thought is. For without that which is, in which it is asserted, you 
will not find thinking. For there is not nor will there be anything 
outside that which is.” 


IV 


Here the discussion of words and phrases must be concluded in 
order that something more rewarding may begin. How on this 
evidence must Parmenides be taken to have conceived the identity 
of thinking and being? This question is partly historical, so that 
some attention must be given to previous thinking; but it is even 
more a logical question, on which Parmenides must submit to be 
examined as if he were a modern philosopher. It is an important 
rule in modern philosophy that no one is allowed to know what he 
means until others have told him; and we must ask Parmenides to 


35 eiot vojoa, which Burnet takes to mean “exist for thinking” like €or 
voewv in his rendering of Fr. 3. But «ot here is rather predicative: ‘“‘are the 
only ones to think of.” 

36 + pev (656s) Smws Eorw. This is certainly something like the appositional 
‘the thought that,” which I rejected above, but we have ézws and not odvexer, 
and % uév comes before its elucidative clause and not after it, so that the run 
of the sentence is not spoiled. Nor is any other sense possible, as it is in Fr. 8, 


l. 34. 
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submit to it as a condition of being recalled from the shades. 

There has been great disagreement on the nature of the Being 
that Parmenides thought he had defined so exactly, for it is 
always felt that its whole nature is not fully revealed in the formal 
properties given. Burnet declares that his finite, spherical, 
motionless, changeless, and continuous plenum is a corporeal 
thing; that he is not only not the father of idealism, but that all 
materialism depends on his view of reality.37 By materialism 
Burnet presumably means a view of reality as having in some sense 
the primary qualities of Locke’s classification, whether it consists 
of one thing or many; Parmenides’ Being would haye such of 
those as were not excluded by its changeless and motionless 
character. Cornford seems to hold much the same view. Though 
the central doctrine has a religious origin, the truth discovered 
‘is not animated by religious belief, and Parmenides never calls 
his one Being ‘god,’ in spite of his apocalyptic language.’’3* ‘““He 
nowhere suggests that his one Being thinks, and no Greek of his 
date, or for long afterwards, would have seen anything but 
nonsense in the statement that ‘A exists’ means the same as 
‘A thinks’.’’°® Burnet and Cornford are agreed that the Parme- 
nidean Being cannot have mental qualities. 

Zafiropulo produces a long historical argument, using not only 
the views of earlier philosophers, but a special theory of an ancient 
animism in archaic habits of thought which persisted as late as 
Plato. For this habit of thought everything had a soul such as man 
felt in himself, and the Being of Parmenides, as distinct from the 
appearance of the world discussed in the Way of Belief, was a 
form of the World-Soul defined according to a new and rigorous 
logic. Views of the soul of any thing were, in this tradition, 
reckoned truth by the initiated, and views of its body or sensible 
appearance, error.*° Zafiropulo maintains that the Parmenidean 
Being is a spatio-temporal extension of the self, but he still takes 
Burnet’s view of the pronouncement on thought and being. He 
notices, as anybody might, a certain analogy with Descartes’ 


37 Op. cit., p. 182. 

38 Op. cit., pp. 28-29. 

* Op. cit., p. 34, n. 1. 

40 Op. cit., pp. 23-27, 53-85. 
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Cogito ergo sum, but his view of Parmenides leads him to distort 
Descartes in a suspicious manner. He says that Parmenides said, 
‘Fe LE pense, donc IL est,” just as Descartes said, ‘‘ Fe me pense moi- 
méme, donc mot je suis.”’** But Descartes said merely, “Fe pense, donc 
je suts,’ without in this fundamental proposition asserting that 
any object was real, still less made real by his thinking of it, for 
that was his method of doubt; the reality of the self for him was 
implied in its being the subject of thinking. Zafiropulo’s view of 
Parmenidean Being as a self extended to include the world is like 
Schrédinger’s, and it would stand better without Burnet’s inter- 
pretation of the pronouncement on thought and being and without 
the comparison with Descartes as made. The comparison can be 
made, but must be made differently, as I shall show. 

Jaeger, while he accepts the interpretation “‘thinking and being 
are one and the same,”’ does not allow that Parmenides meant his 
Being to be something purely mental, such as modern idealism 
might postulate. This assertion of Parmenides is simply an attack 
on the nonexistent as conceivable. Nor does voeiv mean at all the 
same to Parmenides as it did later to Plato who contrasted vois 
sharply with sense-perception; it means “to be aware of” an 
object and identify it as the thing that it is, and the object of 
voetv must be part of direct human experience. It is the under- 
standing or Adyos which denies movement, change, and difference 
and concludes that there are no 6vra but only a single ov. But 
Parmenides is innocent of our formal logic and does not yet think 
of the concept as a mere vehicle; he is convinced that his own 
logical reasoning will enable him to get a firm grasp of the Existent 
itself, different from everything conceived by the physical philo- 
sopher. *” 

This mention of the concept as a mere vehicle touches briefly 
on the considerations which form the entire argument of 
Calogero* on the nature of Parmenidean Being. Calogero argues 
from the many phrases where “‘is” and “‘being”’ have no particular 
subject that “that which is” is in origin perfectly general, a 
definition of being required by the Parmenidean logic, and that 





41 Op. cit., pp. 100-101. 
42 The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers (1947), pp. 102-103. 
43 Op. cit., pp. 17-25. 
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this arises from the nature of judgment itself, in which it is 
asserted that something is so. To make any judgment at all is to 
say ‘“This is,” to assume being for that which is asserted; and the 
nature of this being is further worked out in the definitions given 
of its necessary character. Parmenides then unconsciously hyposta- 
tizes this logical entity not only as a real and objective thing, but, 
because of the requirements of the definition, as the One Thing 
that actually exists. He recognizes here no difference between 
being for thought and being in the world, or between a general 
definition and a particular thing which conforms to it, since there 
is for him only one such thing, and that is the only thing that 
exists. On this interpretation Parmenides can be called an idealist, 
who believes that what can be thought must be real, provided that 
the thought is rigorously logical. 


V 


After so much comment and discussion of the views of others 
it is now time to attempt a reconstruction of Parmenides’ view of 
thought and being in all its implications from a philosophical 
point of view, whether or not there is always an extant fragment to 
confirm any particular conclusion. To follow those implications 
will be what Parmenides himself would have desired, and will also 
be less misleading as a matter of scholarship in his case than with 
a less systematic and deductive thinker. In the same process the 
peculiarities and defects of his thinking, judged by modern 
standards, will become apparent, along with primary assumptions 
that in modern times are not acceptable. 

What does it imply to say that thinking is the same thing as 
the Being which Parmenides conceived? This is a much more 
shocking assertion than that credited to him by Burnet and others, 
for it means that the real is the rational, not merely in the sense 
of the rationally intelligible, but also apparently of the rationally 
intelligent. For even if, with Jaeger, we refuse to voeiv its Platonic 
sense, yet the true view, for Parmenides, is not reached until Adyos 
has done the work of the Platonic vods on experience. If thinking 
and being are the same, then first, everything that thinks is, 
which is trivial; but secondly, everything that is thinks, which is 
not trivial, at any rate. 
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The general proposition “Everything that thinks is” is implied 
in Descartes’ singular one “I think, therefore I am,” and is the 
logical ground of its cogency once “I think’’ is taken as intuitively 
certain. But that is the extent of Parmenides’ agreement with 
Descartes in his line of argument, for he does not base a world on 
this certainty, as Descartes attempts to do. But the two are alike 
in the a priori character of their thought. 

The proposition ‘‘everything, that is, thinks’? would mean at 
least that everything is in some sense alive, which seems to 
be believed in some form or other by most pre-Socratics. The 
difference between the others and Parmenides is not this, 
but the well known one over multiplicity, difference, and 
change. 

The definition of “being” in Parmenides is certainly, as we 
should put it, an a priori requirement, but not a purely logical 
one, made of experience, which is dismissed if it does not meet 
it. It is not purely logical by modern standards, any more than 
Kant’s Transcendental Aesthetic or Table of Categories. For his 
Being is extended in space and persistent in time, and further 
has spherical shape and is equally dense in every direction. It is 
also, if our interpretation is correct, thinking. More purely logical 
are its permanence, for that excludes becoming from what is not 
or perishing into what is not; and its oneness and identity, for that 
excludes differences and multiplicity within it and also anything 
that could exist outside it. 

The purely logical or formal properties are those of an ultimat- 
ely real substance such as Spinoza sought, and likewise failed 
to find, among the entities of ordinary experience. Space and 
time are not purely logical notions, but they are so general that 
it is natural that Parmenides should not have abstracted from 
them in defining “‘being.”’ In making thought a universal property 
of being, or rather an essential property of his One Being, 
Parmenides must be allowed to have anticipated Spinoza, though 
he does not, as Spinoza did, conceive his Being as infinite. The 
spherical shape and equal density in every direction are more 
empirical still. Thus in Parmenides’ thought, the governing a 
priori element is diluted with empirical notions which pure reason 
could not accept. But this distinction is nowhere made in Greek 
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thought as we make it (though we are constantly reminded of 
it, for instance in Plato). 

Because this is not done, it is easy to see how Parmenides 
confused a general definition of being with the unique individual 
entity which he called “Being.” I have throughout used the 
capital letter to distinguish the objective entity that Parmenides 
took to be the only existing thing. But the distinction between the 
a priori and the empirical is not possible unless there has first 
been a distinction between the subject and the object in expe- 
rience.‘ But this distinction too was hardly possible for one who 
regarded thinking and being as the same, and it is the lack of it 
that must have outraged the common sense of Burnet and 
Cornford. 

If everything, that is, thinks, and the only thing that is is, in 
fact, the One Being, then that Being can think of nothing but 
itself, so that it will indeed be both subject and object in expe- 
rience. In Parmenides’ strict monism this will also mean that the 
whole of Being thinks of the whole of itself, and not that some 
parts think of others, even if those think in return of them. But 
if only the One is, in what sense does Parmenides or any other 
man exist? Parmenides has denied difference and multiplicity, so 
that he cannot allow himself individual or separate existence. This 
point is one that I have never seen raised in my limited reading, 
but it is one which must be raised by anyone who is trying to take 
Parmenides seriously. It may be said that the pre-Socratics were 
so objectively minded that they never raised such problems as 
this, but Parmenides would have been most inconsistent with 
himself as a pertinacious reasoner if he had not considered it. 
I cannot find any pronouncement of his made explicitly on this 
point, but his system must require that his own separateness is an 
illusion, and that in so far as he knows the truth, he knows that 
he is only an illusion of some kind, and that if he could always 
think perfectly, he would think only as the one Being thinking of 
itself. 

In later idealists of this monistic kind the One or Absolute. 


** It may be objected that the proper antithesis is rather between the 
necessary and the contingent, which have not this epistemological taint. But 
this discussion is specifically about thinking as well as being. 
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is elaborately articulated within itself to allow of phenomenal 
separateness and individuality, but Parmenides has made his 
One so bare that this link is difficult or impossible to provide. But 
it is likely, as Schrédinger argues, that the oneness and change- 
lessness which Parmenides felt in his own mind, when he was 
philosophizing, appeared to him as that of Being itself, once the 
multiplicity of sense was dismissed. But it does not follow that 
Parmenides thought of Being as purely mental; rather, like 
Spinoza, he thought of it as essentially mental but also essentially 
extended; and further as shaped like a sphere, as well as having the 
formal properties of the One. 

His arguments for the One take the form of a reductio ad absur- 
dum as, for instance, Bradley’s do in Appearance and Reality. But 
though he is a reasoner, the tone of his writing is religious, as the 
proem shows, in which he is conducted mysteriously out of 
darkness into light and receives the revelation of the nature of 
things from a goddess. Cornford himself has argued that the pre- 
Socratic philosophers, both in Ionia and in Magna-Graecia, were 
always prophets and visionaries rather than observers and 
reasoners from observation, in spite of the subject matter that they 
seem to treat and the odd facts that they bring to notice.*® Parme- 
nides, the greatest reasoner among them, was no exception, but 
his goddess is reason and her revelation metaphysical truth. 
Russell remarked long ago*® that this belief in a changeless, 
perfect, and in some sense all-inclusive One, to be contrasted with 
appearances, is the effect of a primary experience in persons of 
the mystical temperament; and that, when these are also thinkers, 
the habit of mind so induced irresistibly suggests the conclusion 
to which reasoning must lead, even though, from the facts of 
ordinary experience which others share, a thinker of another 
temperament would never reach the same conclusion. He 
adduces Parmenides as his first example of a mystic who uses 
logic in this way, and mentions after him Spinoza and Hegel. 


45 “Was Ionian Philosophy Scientific?” Journal of Hellenic Studies, LXII 
(1942), 1-7, and Principium Sapientiae (1952), ch. viii, ““The Philosopher as 
Successor of the Seer-Poet.”’ 

46 Mysticism and Logic (1918, reprinted in Pelican Books, London, 1953), 
ch. i, particularly pp. 16-17. 
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Certainly, if we allow Parmenides to have been a believer in the 
One originally on grounds of mystical experience, in which the 
feeling of limited separateness is lost, we can understand why for 
him thought and existence should be coextensive, and not to be 
set over against one another except in analysis and in common 
experience, when this was taken without reflection. 

The opinion of Schrédinger therefore turns out to be sub- 
stantially correct; though, with modern philosophy of a similar 
nature in mind, he lays a little too much emphasis on the sub- 
jective element in Parmenides as conscious and deliberate. If this 
opinion is accepted, it should make an important difference to 
the usual account of Parmenides’ influence in philosophy. 


E. D. PHILLIPS 
The Queen’s University, Belfast 
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GOOD many philosophers, following Carnap, take both the 

Fregean distinction between sense and reference, and that 
between a concept and its extension, to be pretty much the same 
as the traditional distinction between intension and extension. 
This interpretation can, I think, be decisively refuted. First, 
Frege held a purely extensional view of concepts. He adopted the 
mathematician’s attitude toward definitions—that it does not 
much matter which definition you choose, so long as the same 
objects come under it; and he expressly says that, though proper 
identity holds only between objects, the analogue of identity for 
concepts holds if and only if concepts are coextensive, i.e., have 
the same objects falling under them.' Secondly, the Fregean 
distinction of sense and reference is founded on quite a different 
feature of language from that used in old-fashioned discussions 
about intension and extension (as also by Carnap), viz., the con- 
trasting pairs of concrete and abstract nouns. Thus, “humanity” 
is related to “‘men”’ as abstract to concrete; one would refer to an 
intension as “‘the property (of) humanity” and to the corres- 
ponding extension as “‘the class of men.” Frege, on the other hand, 
says that the sense of a name like “the class of men” is itself 
referred to (not by an abstract noun like “humanity” but) either 
by the use of that very name in an indirect-speech construction 
(‘Aristotle thought that the class of men had no first member’’)? 
or, in non-oblique contexts, by an expression of the form ‘“‘the 
sense of ‘A’ ”’—e.g., “‘the sense of ‘the class of men.’ ’’ And so, 
thirdly, we can show that a concept is not, for Frege, the sense of 
the name of the corresponding class. For a concept is the reference 
of a predicate, e.g., of the predicate “. . . is a man’’*; and plainly 
this has quite a different reference from “‘the sense of ‘the class 


a Philosophical Writings of Gottlob Frege, ed. and trans. by P. Geach and 
M. Black (Oxford, Blackwell, 1952), p. 80. The original sources and pagina- 
tions are stated in this edition. 


2 Ibid.. pp. 59, 67. 3 Ibid., p. 59. ‘4 Ibid., p. 43, footnote. 
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” 


of men,’” since the two expressions are never interchangeable 
salva veritate (Frege’s test for identity of reference.) 

Why then distinguish between a concept extensionally regarded 
and a class or extension? Frege says that extensions are objects 
and concepts are not.® But what then makes concepts not to be 
objects? Frege replies: Ungesdttigthett—unsaturatedness. But I 
shall not try to explain and defend this part of his doctrine, sound 
as I believe it to be; we should be led too far, over an obscure and 
debated territory. 

Let us try again with another of his explanations—that a 
concept is the reference of a predicate, what a predicate stands for. 
We may well be tempted to ask what are the relations expressed by 
‘reference of” and “stands for’? and how they differ from other 
semantical relations; if we yield, we shall lose ourselves in the 
wilderness of modern “rigorous” semantics. But we can go 
another way from here: If A and B are both red, then there is 
something, referred to by the common predicate, that A and B 
both are. Here the important thing is not the words “referred to”’ 
but the existential quantification contained in “there is something 
that ...”’; as Quine has often urged, what commits one to making 
predicates stand for concepts, to holding that there are concepts, is 
this replacement of predicates by existential quantification. 

“But if you say the predicate ‘red’ stands for something, and 
call what it stands for a concept, then you are treating it as if 
it were a proper name; you cannot escape this by using the verb 
‘stand for’ instead of ‘name,’ or by saying ‘red’ is an incomplete, 
ungesdttigt, expression. Like Frege, you are blurring out again 
the distinction he rightly made between a concept word and a 
name; concept words are after all names, naming a queer sort of 
entities. This is just like saying that ‘some man’ stands for some 
man, only not for any definite man but for an indefinite man. No 
wonder we find in Frege such tangles about the Ungesdttigtheit of 
concepts!” 

This criticism breaks down because when we recognize a com- 
mon predicate, replaceable by an existential quantifier, there need 
not be even the appearance of our wrongly making out something 


5 Ibid., p. 32. 
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to be a name. “Smith cut Smith’s throat” and ‘‘Jones cut Jones’ 
throat” have a recognizable common predicate, and we can say 
that there is something that Smith and Jones and Castlereagh all 
are. (Of course “‘that [they] all did’ would be a more idiomatic 
expression; but this is just because “did’’ is more natural than 
“are” as grammatical proxy for a predicate formed with a verb 
in the past tense rather than with “‘is’’ followed by a noun or 
adjective.) But this in no way looks like taking some word or 
phrase in the two sentences as a proper name of a concept. 
Similarly, the common predicate in “A is red” and “‘B is red” 
is not just “red” or “‘is red”? but consists in the two sentences’ 
both being formed by writing “is red” after a proper name. 
Now if we allow every predicate of objects to stand for a 
concept, we have to go on and make a sharp distinction between 
concept and object. For let us suppose that a concept is an object, 
and can accordingly be given a proper name. From the proper 
names of concepts we can now form predicates in the following 
uniform way: That an object falls under the concept whose proper 
name is. ““D”’ is to be expressed by writing the name of that 
object in brackets after “D.’’ We may speak of the predicate 
““D( ),’’ remembering, in accordance with what we saw just 
now, that the occurrence of this predicate in a sentence does not 
consist merely in there being a “D(”’ followed after an interval 
by a “)” but also requires that there shall come between the 
brackets a proper name or a proxy for one. Now in the statements 
“not D(D),” “not P(P),” etc., we can recognize, besides the 
predicates “D( ),” “P( ),” etc., just introduced, a common 
predicate as well; for clearly “not D(D)”’ is the same predication 
about the concept D as “not P(P)” is about the concept P. If 
every common predicate stands for a concept, this one will; 
and on our present supposition we may give this concept a 
proper name, ‘“‘W.” From this again we may construct a pre- 
dicate ““W( )” as above explained. Thus “W/( )’ will mean the 
same as the common predicate in “‘not D(D)”’ and “‘not P(P),”’ so 
that “W(D),” “W(P),” mean the same as “‘not D(D),” “not 
P(P).” But if so, what will “W(W)” mean? The same as “not 
W(W),” which is absurd. To escape this absurdity, we must deny 
that any concept is an object or can have a proper name; and the 
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two sorts of quantification that answer to proper names and to 
predicates must be strictly distinguished. 

This requirement is not hard to fulfill in a symbolic language; 
and observe that if we use two styles of quantifier, as Frege did 
in his Grundgesetze, we are not thereby obliged to accept an 
unending hierarchy of types like Russell’s. But it is easy to be 
misled by phrases like “the concept Man” in philosophical 
language. Frege himself held that such phrases are proper names, 
and on that very account stand not for concepts but for objects.® I 
think he went wrong here. Just as “some man” would have to 
stand for some man if it had any reference at all, so “the concept 
Man” would have to stand for a concept if it had reference. 
But “some man” cannot stand for some man, since the question 
“which man?” cannot be answered; and “the concept Man” 
cannot stand for a concept, for then a concept would have a 
proper name. We must treat these expressions as just not forming 
logical units in the sentences where they occur—no more than 
“Napoleon was a great general” occurs as a logical unit in “The 
man who finally defeated Napoleon was a great general.’ “‘“Some 
man is wise” is an instance not of the simple predicate “. . . is 
wise,” but of a derivative predicate “some . . . is wise,’’ whose con- 
tradictory is “‘no . . . is wise”; and similarly in ““The concept Man 
applies to Socrates’ what goes together is ““The concept. . . applies 
to Socrates,” which just means “Socrates is (a) . . . .”’ Sentences 
from which “‘the concept Man” cannot be thus eliminated, like 
“the concept Man is an abstract entity,’ may well be treated as 
meaningless; vile damnum. General remarks about concepts, on the 
other hand, answer to the use of a quantifier relating to concepts in a 
symbolic language. 

We had to bring out the necessity in logic for the distinction 
between concept and object before introducing classes as objects. 
If there are two predicates neither of which is true of any object 
that the other is not true of, it seems natural to say that there is an 
extension common to them both, regarding this as an object; 
predicates that are true of different things will have differing 
extensions. (In particular, all predicates true of nothing at all 


® Ibid., pp. 45, 46, 49, 50, 54-55- 
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have the same extension.) Thus two predicates that stand for the 
same concept always determine the same extension, regardless of 
their wording or sense; it is the concept itself that determines 
their extension, and we may speak, as Frege does, of the extension 
of a concept. In specifying a particular extension we may accord- 
ingly mention a concept whose extension it is, using a predicate to 
stand for this concept; I shall use as a name for the extension 
determined (say) by the predicate “. . . cut. . .’s throat” the 
phrase “‘the range of x for which x cut x’s throat.’’ We have here a 
paradigm for constructing a name of an extension from any 
predicate. (““Range” is not meant as a translation of Frege’s 
“* Wertverlauf.’’) | 

Why use a newfangled phrase instead of the Fregean expression 
“the extension of the concept: x cut x’s throat” or the familiar 
expression “‘the class (set) of all x’s such that x cut x’s throat’’? 
The Fregean way of speaking makes use of the pseudo-name “‘the 
concept: x cut x’s throat”; such pseudo-names are to be avoided 
whenever possible, lest we forget that a concept cannot have a 
proper name. In my way of speaking, we refer to the concept by 
using a predicate, and there is nothing that looks like a proper 
name of the concept. 

The familiar way of speaking about classes is even more mis- 
leading; it has the look of describing a class by its relation to its 
members—“‘that class of which an object is a member if and only 
if. . .”’; the concept comes in only secondarily, because we happen 
to specify the members as falling under it, and would not have to 
be mentioned at all if we could list the members by name. Now 
if a class is constituted as having certain members, how can we 
arrive at one with no members, such as the extension of an empty 
concept must be? The null class was introduced into logic by 
Boole and Schroeder with false identity papers, as the class we are 
referring to when we use the word “‘nothing’’; and modern logic 
books too often get over the difficulty with a mixture of sophistry 
and bluff. If we use “‘class’”’ and “member” in their ordinary 
senses, there can be no null class devoid of members. My logic 
class has as its members the undergraduates whom I teach logic; 
I could not justifiably enter on my timetable a Hegel class at 
g A.M. every weekday, on the score that the class of people to 
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whom I explain Hegel’s philosophy is the same as the class of 
people I teach at 9 A.M. every weekday, namely the null class. 

In point of fact, the familiar senses of “‘class’’ and “member” 
are of no logical importance. The extension of a predicate must 
be an object correlated with that predicate and with just such 
other predicates as are true of the same objects; but it is alto- 
gether indifferent for logic which object this is. You may think 
you know which object is called ““Geach’s logic class of October 
1952” and what sort of object this is; but your supposed know- 
ledge is quite useless in set theory, and theke is no reason in that 
theory to identify the range of x for which x is an undergraduate 
taught logic by Geach in October 1952 with this object that you 
think you know, rather than with Geach himself or the moon. 
(This has a bearing on the view that physical objects can be 
analyzed away by treating them as classes of more fundamental 
entities. Given that we know what sense-data are, we can treat 
the extension of a predicate that is true only of certain sense-data 
as identical with a certain physical object. But this does not 
reduce the physical object to a logical construction out of the 
sense-data; no more than I am reduced to a logical construction 
out of certain undergraduates, if the object that is the extension 
of a predicate applying to the undergraduates is taken to be myself.) 

We may define ‘“‘x belongs to _y” as meaning: “for some F, » is 
the range of z for which F(z), and F(x).’’ We can show that if x 
belongs to y, and » is the range of z for which G(z), then G(x). 
For if_» is both the range of z for which F(z) and the range of 
z for which G(z), then we have, for any z, F(z) if and only if 
G(z); otherwise the predicates ““F( )” and “G( )” would have 
the same extension y although they were not true of just the same 
objects, which goes against the meaning of “extension.”’ Now if x 
belongs to _y and » is the range of z for which G(z), then we have by 
the definition of “belongs to”’: 


For some F, » is both the range of z for which G(z) and that for 
which F(z), and F(x). 


And from this there follows, by our previous result: 


For some F, F(x), and, for any z, F(z) if and only if G(z); from 
which in turn we get: G(x). Q.e.d. 
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We thus see that, if there is such an object as the range of z 
for which F(z), then x will belong to that range if and only if F(x). 

The question whether a range or extension belongs to itself 
can thus have a perfectly good sense. For, e.g., the range of x 
for which x is an undergraduate taught logic by Geach in October 
1952 may quite well be a human being; and the question whether 
that range belongs to itself will then be answered by finding out 
whether that human being was taught logic as an undergraduate 
by Geach in October 1952. Some logicians who claim to know 
that it cannot make sense to ask whether an extension belongs to 
itself are making two assumptions: first, that given the objects 
belonging to A, we can (at least in simple cases) discern an object 
that is the class of them all, and must identify A with this; secondly, 
that no predicate can be used without equivocation both for a class 
so understood and for its members, and that therefore the pre- 
dicate “member of the class A’ cannot be used without equi- 
vocation for the class A itself. Even the second assumption is very 
doubtful; may I not say alike of my logic class taken collectively 
and of its several members that they were in my room at a 
certain time? Perhaps I shall be called naive, and regaled with 


scholastic subtleties to make me see that the predication is here 
not univocal. But since I reject the first assumption as well, I shall 
not be interested. 


“ce 
7 


Since the predicate . is an extension not belonging to 
itself” makes good sense, it is natural to ask what ifs extension is. 
But now we find that no object can be its extension—be the 
range of z for which z is an extension not belonging to itself. 
For if x were this range, x would belong to x, and thus be an 
extension belonging to itself, if and only if x were an extension not 
belonging to itself: Russell’s paradox. If we always assign the same 
extension to coextensive predicates, and different extensions to 
predicates that are not coextensive, then to certain specifiable 
predicates we cannot assign any objects as their extensions. There 
are not enough objects to go round. 

The best that we can hope for is to find a certain set of predi- 
cates that can all have extensions assigned to them without 
inconsistency. I would suggest as a basis for set theory the assump- 
tion that a predicate has an extension whenever (1) it is expressed 
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wholly by means of truth-functional connectives, quantification 
over objects, and the symbol for “‘belongs to”’; (2) it is what Quine 
in Mathematical Logic calls “‘stratified.’’ We need no such restriction 
on the predicates that are to be taken as standing for concepts. 

The theory here sketched is strictly equipollent to Quine’s 
Mathematical Logic; quantification over concepts answers to his 
quantification over Classes, and quantification over objects or 
extensions answers to his quantification over Elements. (I use 
capitals to distinguish words given a special sense in Quine’s 
system.) The Members of a Class are what we should call the 
objects falling under a concept; the Members of an Element are 
the objects belonging to an extension. Every predicate determines 
a Class whose Members are (a concept under which there fall) 
just those Elements (objects) of which the predicate is true. A 
predicate determines an Element whose Members are just those 
Elements (a range to which belong just those objects) of which it is 
true, if it is stratified and Normal, i.e., has all quantifications 
restricted to Elements (objects); this requirement is a mere 
different wording of ours. There is an apparent divergence 
between the two systems in that we sharply distinguish objects and 
concepts, whereas for Quine every Element is identical with a 
Class. But an Element’s being Identical with a Class means just 
that they have the same Members; for every Element x there is a 
Class F such that any Element z is a Member of «x if 
and only if it is a Member of F. This means in our 
terminology: For every extension x there is an F such that any 
object z belongs to x if and only if F(z); which is unexceptionable. 
(It is assumed here tacitly, and explicitly by Quine, that all the 
objects or Elements over which we quantify are extensions. This 
leads to no difficulty; for our trouble is that at best there are not 
enough objects to serve as extensions, not that some objects are 
unemployed.) 

Our system, then, is essentially just a reformulation of Quine’s, 
and can benefit by the same (relative) consistency proofs. On 
points of interpretation we of course differ from Quine, since he 
thinks the distinction between concept and object is unnecessary in 
logic. I hold with Frege that this distinction is founded in the 
nature of things, and that a logical system will either express it 
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somehow or turn out inconsistent. In Quine’s system the appar- 
ently artificial distinction between Class and Element is just the 
Fregean distinction under a new and misleading guise. 

One last point arises about “having enough objects to go 
round” as extensions. If our set theory is not to be completely 
trivial, there must be an infinity (at least denumerable) of objects 
to serve as extensions. But how are we to get this infinity ? To prove 
that if predicates formed according to a certain rule all have 
extensions, then these extensions will all be distinct, does not yet 
give us all those distinct objects. And I think it is cheating to assume 
the necessary infinity without proving that any infinity in fact 
exists. But how prove that there is an infinity except py means of a 
set theory? 

I think this difficulty can be overcome. I hold that we can and 
must recognize numbers as objects apart from any treatment of 
extensions in general; we have to bring concepts into our account 
of numbers, but not their extensions. If so, and we can legitimately 
use numbers to count numbers, we have an infinity indepen- 
dent of any special set theory; for the number of numbers from 0 
up to a natural number n is n+-1, and the number of natural 
numbers is greater than any natural number. We can then dismiss 
our suspicion that our chosen set theory must be wrong somewhere 
because it brings in infinity; and within the theory we can 
identify the numbers as the extensions of certain predicates. But 
this would have been quite illegitimate if we had not got the 
numbers already; this identification is not a recognition of what 
the numbers, which we could so far only name, really are, but is a 
conferment of new titles on old friends, whom we already know by 
sight. (And which number we identify with which extension is 
arbitrary.) Frege was not misled in this matter; he recognized that 
identifying numbers with certain extensions was both open to 
question and, as regards the nature of number, of altogether 
secondary importance.’ The lure others have felt toward regarding 
numbers as classes of classes arises from an idea that you can 
start with concrete objects, out of these build groups, and out of 
like-numbered groups built those super-groups which are 


. Grundlagen der Arithmetik, p. 117. 
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numbers—at no point bringing in anything mysterious and non- 
physical. But the view that an extension can be built up out of the 
objects belonging to it is a crude error that I have already exposed ; 
those objects are related to the extension only indirectly, as falling 
under the concept whose extension it is. 

In a future paper I hope to justify the recognition of numbers as 
objects, to show how they are connected with concepts, and to 
explain how the infinite series of natural numbers is generated. 


PETER GEACH 


University of Birmingham 


NOTE 


There is an important difference between the paradox deve- 
loped on p. 563 and Russell’s paradox as expanded on p. 567. 
‘In Russell’s paradox we have a predicate ““W( )” such that 
““W[the range of x for which W(x)]” would have the same truth- 
value as “‘not W [the range of x for which W(x)]”; the paradox 
is to be resolved not by rejecting the predicate as senseless, but by 
denying that it has an extension that can be called “‘the range of x 
for which W(x).” In the other paradox we seem to have a 
predicate “W( )” such that “W(W)” and “not W(W)” would 
have the same sense, not just the same ¢ruth-value; this apparent 
predicate must therefore really be senseless. 





HUME ON PERSONAL IDENTITY* 


WANT in this paper to examine the arguments which Hume 

uses in the famous Sixth Section of Part IV of Book I of the 
Treatise, not primarily as a work of scholarship, but in order to 
assess how good they are and to try to learn something from them 
when they are mistaken as well as when they are right. Hume’s 
discussion of personal identity is the best there is; no one can feel 
the same about the problem after reading it as he did before; 
and like so much that Hume says, it is incisive, penetrating, and 
most unsatisfying. It also has an additional, topical, interest: it 
gives us, I think, an excellent example of how complex and far- 
reaching the consequences of a mistake in linguistic or conceptual 
investigation can be. 


I 


To consider first the general problem with which Hume deals: 
the problem of personal identity can be roughly described as that 
of trying to justify a practice which seems at first sight to be 
strange, and even paradoxical. This is the practice of talking 
about people as single beings in spite of the fact that they are 
constantly changing, and over a period of time may have changed 
completely. It almost seems a contradiction to say that John 
Smith at two and John Smith at fifty-two are the same person, 
because they are so different. 

Of course the same problem could be raised in the case of other 
things—think of Heraclitus and the river. It might look as though 
the problem of personal identity were just one case of a general 
problem of the persistence of an object through change, and that 
any special interest we had in personal identity, rather than in 
fluminal, floral, or faunal identity, arose from the fact that the 
kind of thing in question is nearer home. But this last fact has had 
other effects as well: we are in a position to know that human 


1 This is a revised version of a paper read to a meeting of the Pacific Division 
of the American Philosophical Association at the University of Washington, 
Seattle, September 8, 1954. 
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beings have feelings and thoughts and images and pains, and that 
although these can be talked about by others, they cannot be seen 
or had by them, even though our bodily movements are open to 
public inspection. Now there has been a tendency among philo- 
sophers to do more than just recognize that people’s lives include 
such private happenings—the tendency has been to regard them 
as forming a separate thing which has a purely contingent relation- 
ship to the body. This tendency to dualism has frequently 
restricted the way in which the problem of personal identity has 
been put. It has ceased to be “How are we to account for the 
unity we assume people to have throughout their lives ?’’ and has 
become “‘How are we to account for the unity possessed by one 
mind throughout the changes in its (uniformly private) states?” 
A result of this restriction has been the invention of an entity 
called ‘‘the self,” which Hume very properly derides. The purpose 
its invention serves is this: There is a certain type of solution to the 
problem of the identity of changing things which consists in 
saying that in spite of all apearances, which it is admitted are 
certainly to the contrary, there in fact is some item in the com- 
position of changing objects, which does not change in any respect. 
A partiality to this type of solution in the case of persons might 
quite naturally lead to making the unchanging item a private 
one; but if this partiality is combined with the dualistic view of 
the nature of persons, then it is inevitable that the seat of personal 
identity should be thought to lie in the mind, and the unchanging 
item be mental. This is of course “the self,” which Hume begins 
by attacking. I shall now turn to his actual argument,” and 
expound it briefly. 


II 


He has already maintained in the previous Section that no one 
has rendered intelligible the relationship of ‘“‘support’’ which is 
supposed to hold between “‘the self” and the other components of 
our mental histories. In Section VI he opens by disposing of the 
view that the existence of the self can be recognised empirically— 


2 All quotations in what follows are taken from the Selby-Bigge edition of 
Hume’s Treatise, published at Oxford by the Clarendon Press. I have only 
given page references in the case of moderately lengthy quotations. 
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he does this very simply by denying that anyone can find it, 
unless of course its defenders are differently constituted from him- 
self. Assuming that this is not the case, then the whole of mankind 
are “nothing but a bundle or collection of different perceptions” 
in a constant state of change. There is none of the simplicity or 
identity that the self was supposed to provide. This means that it 
is a mistake to “‘suppose ourselves possessed of an invariable and 
uninterrupted existence through the whole course of our lives.” 
Yet we all do suppose it (not merely, Hume implies, the 
philosophers who try to justify us). How does this mistake 
arise ? 

It is based, Hume says, on the confusion between two ideas: 
(a) that of an object which persists throughout a length of time 
without change or interruption—this is the idea of identity; 
(b) that of a succession of related objects—this, he says, is clearly 
a case of diversity. 

We confuse these two because the succession is a succession of 
related objects, and contemplating or imagining such a succession 
feels much the same as contemplating or imagining an unchanging 
and uninterrupted object. Having been thus confused, we “‘sub- 
stitute”’ the idea of identity for that of a related succession. And 
we cannot free ourselves from this confusion for long; the only 
result of reflecting on it is the bogus attempt to justify it by 
inventing “some new and unintelligible principle,” like “sub- 
stance” or “‘the self,” which is somehow supposed to preserve the 
sequence unchanged. 

To prove this thesis Hume thinks he has merely to show that 
those things we (mistakenly) call the same even though they are 
changing and interrupted consist of a succession of related parts. 
To show this he takes various kinds of changing thing, claiming in 
each case that the relation of the change to the whole which 
changes causes us to overlook its occurrence and continue to call 
the object the same. (The change, for example, is small in pro- 
portion to the whole, takes place only gradually, leaves the func- 
tion of the whole unaffected, etc.) The same principles are at work 
in the case of persons; so in their case, as in all other cases, the 
identity we ascribe to them is “‘fictitious.”’ 

Hume ends by saying that his whole examination of this 
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question reveals that most of the disputes about identity are 
“merely verbal.” Since, as he puts it, “identity depends on the 
relations of ideas, and these relations produce identity by means 
of that easy transition they occasion,’’ when these relations and 
the ease of transition grow less, the tendency to believe in identity 
grows less too. He gives no example here, but the kind of thing I 
take it he has in mind is this (I shall take a simple and non- 
personal instance): If a philosopher were to take a particular case 
like the history of a building from its initial construction to its 
final demolition, and were to ask at what point what was originally 
a mere pile of bricks became the house, and at what point what 
had been the house ceased to be this and gave place to a mere pile 
of bricks once more (should we date these events by the laying 
or crumbling of the foundations, or the tiling or stripping of the 
roof, or the installation or removal of the plumbing? etc., etc.), the 
answer to give him would be that the tendency to ascribe identity 
to the changing and complex object is in this case based on the 
relationship which all the parts have to a central function, viz., 
the usefulness of the building for sheltering people, but that when 
this relationship is equivocal (e.g., when the structure could hold 
people, but only uncomfortably) we simply have a stretch of time 
when the tendency to say that this is a house rather than a heap 
of bricks exists, but with less-force. At such a time we can decide 
much as we please which to say it is, and it does not really matter. 
Our decision would only matter if we invented some philosophical 
fiction to bolster it up. 


III 


I wish first to comment briefly on Hume’s statement that the 
whole of mankind are “nothing but a bundle or collection of 
different perceptions.” What is meant by this? Part of what he 
means is of course that human beings are not composed of some- 
thing called a “self” plus some other, less permanent, items, but 
only of these latter items themselves. So much would be a mere 
reiteration of what he has already said. But he is clearly com- 
mitting himself besides to something much stronger and stranger 
than this, viz., to the view that these items of which, and of nothing- 
else-but, the whole of mankind are composed are ‘“‘percep- 
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tions.” Now this claim is clearly not of quite the same sort as the 
claim of some philosophers that material things are nothing but 
perceptions. For (a) this latter claim is usually somewhat to the 
effect that statements made about any material thing can somehow 
be construed as being in fact statements about some of the things 
that happen to observers when they look at it; and if this were the 
sort of thing that Hume meant by saying that people were nothing 
but perceptions, it would follow that according to him each 
person is composed of other people’s perceptions, that every state- 
ment about a given person ought to be construed as a statemens 
about some other person or persons; I feel confident that he does 
not mean this. (b) I feel confident also that he is using the word 
“‘perception” in a much wider sense than the sense in which it is 
used by philosophers who claim that material things are nothing 
but perceptions, since they use it to mean events which might 
otherwise be called “‘sensations,” whereas he seems to include in 
its meaning such events as dreams, feelings, images, etc.—all those 
events I mentioned earlier which are not open to public view in 
the way in which our bodily movements are. 

What Hume’s claim about human beings involves, then, is 
that they are nothing but the series of their own sensations, feelings, 
dreams, images, and the rest. Clearly to reach this conclusion he 
must have been dealing not with the question “How are we 
justified in attributing identity to persons?’ but the question 
“How are we justified in attributing identity to minds?” (where 
the word “‘mind” is understood as meaning the “theatre,” to use 
Hume’s own term, where these private events take place). It 
is far from trivial to notice that these two questions are not 
equivalent (obviously not, since the words “‘person” and “‘mind”’ 
are not); for answering the latter rather than the former restricts 
the discussion of personal identity considerably. It forces us to 
ignore, for example, that the most common way of settling 
practical problems of identification is by scrutinizing people’s 
physical appearance; or that the gradualness of the changes in 
complex things which Hume claims to be one of the main con- 
tributing causes of our calling them identical is only a feature of 
human beings if one thinks of them partly in terms of their 
physical careers; or that the uninterruptedness which he thinks 
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we erroneously attribute to them is in fact a feature of their 
physical lives. 

Fortunately, however, this restriction does not affect the per- 
tinence of his discussion as much as it might be expected to do. 
This is due to the fact that although he talks at various points as 
though the problem he is trying to answer is that of the unity of 
the mind, and refers to that of personal identity as though it 
were the same, the way in which he tries to illumine it is by 
putting forward a general thesis, which I have already outlined, 
concerning the general propensity to call complex and changing 
objects identical, a propensity of which the ascription of identity 
to persons is just one instance. It follows, therefore, that the 
objections I have just raised would apply rather to his view of 
what sort of thing a person is than to his general view of the kinds 
of factor at work when we ascribe identity to changing and com- 
plex things, whether they are persons or not. I am prepared to 
agree with him (a) that persons are changing and complex, and 
(b) that such features as the proportionate smallness of changes, or 
their gradualness, which he says consolidate our propensity, can 
be found in the case of persons (more easily, in fact, if we recognize 
that “person” means more than just “‘mind”’), and this is all that 
it is necessary to agree to in order to admit that his thesis applies 
to the case of persons. My subsequent comments will be concerned 
with this central and general thesis, and are therefore independent 
of the foregoing criticisms of Hume’s view that the life-histories 
of persons have merely mental components, just as the thesis 
itself could be stated independently of this view. 


IV 


Hume’s thesis turns on one central point, and stands or falls 
with it. This point is his contention that it is, ““to a more accurate 
method of thinking,” a confusion to call an object that changes 
the same. The “‘idea of identity or sameness” is the idea of an 
object that persists without changing. The fact that the parts of a 
changing thing may be related to one another does not, after all, 
alter the further fact that they do change, so in this case we do 
not have identity or sameness, and it must therefore be due to 
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some ingrained tendency of the mind that we talk as though we do. 
From this point, which he brings in fairly unobtrusively, the 
remainder of his arguments follow naturally: 

(1) The puzzle that remains is a psychological one, viz., what 
is it about us that makes this mistake possible ? 

(2) Any account of the relationships that hold between the 
parts of complex things will only be relevant to this question; 
they do not affect the question of whether we are justified in calling 
such objects the same, because we just aren’t. 

(3) Clearly the borderline cases, where we are undecided 
whether to say that what is before us is the same object or another 
one, as it were, taking over where the first one left off, are merely 
verbal and undecidable because whatever we decide will be ground- 
less and mistaken. For the very fact that a change is taking place 
ought strictly to make us say it is not the same object, but the 
fact that other changes have preceded this one should have made 
us say that long before. There is no difference in kind between the 
borderline cases and the times of change during the previous 
history of the object. The only difference is in the degree of 
psychological compulsion acting on us—the propensity to mis- 
apply the notion of identity is beginning to falter when the 
borderline is reached, but has not done so before. The only 
possible standard is violated at all stages. 

(4) The fictions of the self and substance have arisen because 
philosophers have sensed the nature of our common mistake, 
but have not been able to free themselves from it for long. The 
_ inevitable result of this conflict-state is that they have felt there 
must, really, underneath, out of sight, be an unchanging some- 
thing-or-other which is the real object, so that our strange habit 
is justified after all. 

All of these are natural consequences of what Hume says about 
the nature of identity in the early part of the Section. If it is 
true that we make a mistake in the first place by talking of 
identity through change at all, then all the rest follows. But I 
think it is not hard to show that he is making an elementary error 
here, not everyone else, and that the facts he brings to our notice 
are twisted and misapplied as a result. 

It is important to keep in mind as one reads him that he does 
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think he has uncovered a mistake, as his language does not always 
lay stress on this. For instance, when talking about persons, he 
says: 

I cannot compare the soul more properly than to a republic or com- 
monwealth . . . as the same individual republic may not only change 
its members, but also its laws and constitutions; in like manner the 
same person may vary his character and disposition, as well as his 
impressions and ideas, without losing his identity.* 


This does not, taken out of context, sound like the account of an 
alleged mistake at all, but it is quite clear from everything‘ that 
has led up to it that it is, including in particular the fact that this 
passage is intended as a demonstration that the identity of the 
mind of a person is a “fictitious” one. The same applies too, of 
course, to the identity of a republic or commonwealth. Hume is 
not just saying that our common practice of attributing identity 
in such cases cannot be justified, or has no sound reason in its 
favor (as he says of our belief in the regularity of nature): he is 
here making the less modest claim that our common practice is 
wrong, that the evidence points unequivocally to the opposite. 
We proceed not without, but in the face of, the evidence. But it 
would seem from the tone of the above passage, as well as from 
his well-known second thoughts in the Appendix, that even Hume 
found this odd and paradoxical sometimes. 

For odd and paradoxical it certainly is. What he is actually 
claiming is that we are constantly making a mistake in referring 
to a person from day to day as the same person (in using the same 
proper name, for example), or in referring in this way to anything 
that has changed in the slightest. For, strictly speaking, a changed 
person would be literally another person. A little effort of imagina- 
tion is enough to indicate just how much chaos would result from 
adopting Hume’s diagnosis as the source of a prescription and 
using a different proper name whenever we noticed the slightest 
change, even in ourselves (or rather in the separate people that 
we would be from minute to minute). If we make a mistake in not 
doing this, it is a mistake we all make all the time, and a mistake 
of which the correction would require a complete overhaul of the 


3 Treatise, p. 261. 
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concepts and syntax of our language. I suppose Hume would 
say this is one of the reasons why we continue to make the mistake 
—to avoid the desperate awkwardness of trying to live up to our 
moments of philosophical insight all the time. But I find it hard 
to believe that a mistake lies at the root of so much of our language, 
especially since Hume has claimed to reveal it by a piece of 
linguistic analysis. I want to show that his analysis is a bad one, 
that the “mistake” is not a mistake at all, and that its supposed 
revelation is not a piece of philosophical insight, but of short sight, 
or rather, astigmatism. 

Once the basic point is located, it is not hard to see that Hume 
has gone wrong. Let us consider the essential three sentences: 
We have a distinct idea of an object, that remains invariable and 
uninterrupted thro’ a suppos’d variation of time; and this idea we call 
that of identity or sameness. We have also a distinct idea of several 
different objects existing in succession, and connected together by a 
close relation; and this to an accurate view affords as perfect a notion 
of diversity, as if there was no manner of relation among the objects. 
But tho’ these two ideas of identity, and a succession of related objects 
be in themselves perfectly distinct, and even contrary, yet ’tis certain, 
that in our common way of thinking, they are generally confounded 
with each other.‘ 

It is not hard to find his error here. What he is saying is that since 
we would call something the same for a given length of time when 
it continued without any alteration, and since we would say that a 
succession of objects was a collection or number or series of 
objects, it would obviously be a contradiction to say that in the 
latter case we would have one object. In a sense this is true, but 
not in the sense which Hume requires. He has not noticed what 
is wrong because he has chosen to talk in very general terms here, 
and to ignore the way in which we would actually talk on parti- 
cular occasions. But a rebuttal can be produced even in general 
terms. Let us call the unchanging single object X. X, we would 
say, is the same throughout. Let us call our succession of distinct 
but related objects A, B, C, D, E, F, etc. Here, if we count, we 
obviously have several, not one. But we can quite easily produce 
a class-name for the series of them, say gy, such that a ¢ is, by 


‘ Ibid., p. 253. 
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definition, any group of things like A, B, C, D, E, F, etc. So there 
would be no contradiction in saying there are six objects and 
one 9; this is what a 9 ts. Quite obviously our ordinary language 
works this way. A succession of notes is one theme. A succession 
of words is one sentence. If the succession does not form a theme 
or sentence, it is still a successton or series. There is no contradiction 
in saying ““There are six notes in this theme,” or “There are six 
words in this sentence,”’ though there would be in saying ‘“There 
are six notes but only one,” or ““There are six words but only 
one.” Naturally this would be absurd, but no one ever says it 
(for that reason). 

So, in spite of Hume, there is no contradiction in saying that 
certain kinds of things are composed of a succession of parts, and 
yet are each only one thing. Whether a thing can have many 
parts or not depends entirely on what sort of thing it is. Most 
things (including people) do. 

There is another, closely related, mistake which Hume has 
made. This is the mistake of thinking that for anything to be 
entitled to be called “‘the same” it has to remain unchanged from 
one period to the next. This isa muddle of two things that he himself 
distinguishes at one point, viz., the two distinct senses of the word 
“identical” or “the same.” These are the numerical and the 
specific senses, as he calls them. Two things can be the same as 
one another in the specific sense, i.e., exactly alike in some respect, 
yet they will still be two things; but if they are said to be the same 
in the numerical sense they are being said to be not two things 
but one after all. These two senses are distinct from one another. 
Now to remain unchanged is to remain the same in the specific 
sense, i.e., to be now exactly as one was at an earlier time. But I 
can remain the same in the numerical sense without doing so in the 
specific sense—I can be numerically the same but changed. In 
fact I cannot be said to have changed unless I am the same in the 
numerical sense. The only reason for saying that something is 
numerically different (something else, that is) when a change 
occurs, is if it is by definition an unchanging thing. When a note 
is played, for example, as soon as the tone is raised or lowered we 
have another note, not the same one at all. But in the case of most 
things, the words we use to talk about them are words the mean- 
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ings of which allow us or require us to continue to use them 
throughout certain changes, though not of course any changes. 
What kind of changes can occur without our having to say that the 
thing has ceased to exist and given place to something else depends 
on what kind of thing we are talking about. To know what such 
changes are is part of what it is to know the meaning of the class- 
term for that sort of object. A house, or a person, is something 
which admits of many changes before we would say it had 
ceased to exist. To know what these changes are is to know, in 
part at least, what the words “‘house’”’ and “‘person’’ mean. 

The rejoinder to Hume, then, consists simply in saying that the 
pairs of expressions, (a) “numerically the same”’ and “containing 
many parts” and (b) ‘‘numerically the same” and “changed,”’ are 
not pairs of contradictories. So we have not made a mistake in 
saying that a succession of related objects may form a unit of a 
certain kind, or that the same thing may undergo radical changes. 
Once this is admitted, the rest of what he says appears in quite 
a different light. 

Vv 


(1) His examples point quite a different moral from what he 
thinks: 


(a) The paragraph I quoted can hardly be said to contain an 
example, but if we produce examples to fit it we get quite different 
results from those Hume intended. There is nothing about “an 
object that remains invariable and uninterrupted” per se which 
requires us to say it is the same thing throughout, and nothing 
about a succession of different but related ones per se which 
requires the opposite. It depends entirely on what concepts we are 
using when we talk about each. If we heard a continuous sound 
we would say it was one sound and not several; but it is not hard 
to imagine some situation in which we would be interested in 
counting the number of seconds of sound, in which case we would 
say there were, for example, ten of them. In the case of a succession 
of objects, the whole series might very well be said to form a unit: 
a succession of men may form a march-past. There is nothing 
revealing in choosing a single and uninterrupted sort of thing 
rather than a complex thing, and Hume has fallen into a con- 
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ceptual muddle by doing so. He only makes it worse by talking of 
“‘an object that remains invariable” and “‘several objects existing 
in succession,’ because he is here using the same noun in each 
case, viz., “object”; and although this is the vaguest noun in the 
language, the mere fact that he uses the same one in each case 
suggests very easily that in the two phrases he is thinking of 
objects of the same kind, e.g., a single and uninterrupted note 
and a succession of distinct notes. This would point a contrast, 
though of dubious value to Hume'; but if we took the variable- 
word “object” at its face value and substituted different nouns 
in each phrase the contrast would disappear: where is there a 
contrast between “an invariable and uninterrupted arithmetical 
progression” and “‘a succession of different but related numbers” ? 
If it is thought that I have chosen a favorable example here, the 
reply is that I am quite entitled to do so. I am quite ready to 
admit that we could find a contrast here by making different 
substitutions, but this just bears out the essential point that 
whether we get one or not depends entirely on what nouns we 
choose to work with, and not on the concepts of identity and 
diversity. Put generally, whether the result is logically absurd, or 


logically possible, or logically necessary, if the two phrases “‘the 
same continuing x”’ and “‘several different_y’s” are used of the same 
thing depends entirely on what nouns we use to replace x and ». 
It does not depend on the words “same” and “different” in 
themselves. 


(b) There are two specific examples which Hume does offer, 
but misunderstands. He offers both as instances of confusion 
between numerical and specific identity. The first is this: 

A man, who hears a noise, that is frequently interrupted and renew’d, 
says it is still the same noise; tho’ ’tis evident the sounds have only a 


specific identity or resemblance, and there is nothing numerically the 
same, but the cause, which produc’d them.® 


I do not think the man in this case would be guilty of this con- 





5 It would be of dubious value to him because although if we replaced 
“‘object’”’ by the same noun in each phrase we would get a contrast, we would 
quite clearly get a case where the confusion he has in mind would be altogether 
unlikely. 

® Treatise, p. 258. 
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fusion. When he says it is still the same noise, he may mean one of 
two things: (i) he might be using “‘same”’ in the specific sense, in 
which case he would be saying merely that the noise he hears 
now is exactly like the one he heard before; or (ii) he might. be 
using the word “‘noise’’ as roughly equivalent to ‘‘an intermittent 
series of exactly similar sounds,” in which case the constituent 
sounds of the noise, in this sense of “‘noise,”” can certainly come 
and go. 
The second example is this: 

In like manner it may be said, without breach of the propriety of 
language, that such a church, which was formerly of brick, fell to ruin, 
and that the parish rebuilt the same church of free-stone, and accord- 
ing to modern architecture. Here neither the form nor materials are the 
same, nor is there anything common to the two objects, but their 
relation to the inhabitants of the parish; and yet this alone is sufficient 
to make us denominate them the same.’ 


Here again the example does not bear out Hume’s views at all. 
Of course the relationship of the building to the inhabitants is 
enough for us to call it the same, because the concept with which 
we are operating, say that of “the village church of Muddle- 
hampton” is simply and solely the concept of any structure which 
has the unique purpose at any period of subserving the religious 
needs of the people of that parish. This is why we would use the 
same phrase whatever building was there, and would say, both 
before and after the rebuilding, that we had the same thing there; 
for, in the sense of the concept we would be using, we would have 
the same thing there. There is no mistake in this, as there would 
be in saying we had the same building, in the sense of the same 
pile of stones; but we would not say that. The village church of 
Muddlehampton can be pulled down and rebuilt again many 
times over with perfect logical propriety. 

(2) But Hume’s error of supposing that invariance is the 
standard of identity in all cases, when it is only the standard in a 
very few (those in which invariance is part of the concept of 
the thing) makes him not only misunderstand the import of his 
own examples, but miss the point of his otherwise very revealing 
account of the relations between the parts of complex things. Factors like 


1 Ibid., p. 258. 
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the proportionate smallness of changes, or the conspiracy of the 
remaining parts to the same end, he claims to be factors which 
make us overlook the fact that changes have occurred at all. 
But we do not overlook this fact; we are perfectly aware of it. 
What Hume is actually describing here in general terms are the 
kinds of change that are comprehended under the concepts of 
certain sorts of things. It is true that these are often small in 
proportion to the whole, that they take place slowly, and so on. 
But it is not true always; it is not true of the concept of a river, as 
Hume himself says. It depends on the concept. As he puts it 
himself, ““What is natural and essential to any thing is, in a man- 
ner, expected”’; that is to say, more changes are allowed in some 
things than others, depending on the kind. He should have added, 
“and it is embodied in the concept of the thing.” This might have 
stopped him saying that these natural and essential changes 
merely make us misapply the concept of identity, and revealed 
instead that the standards for applying the concept of identity 
depend entirely on the substantives it is joined onto. The rules for 
using nouns (and it is the modus operandi of nouns to which his 
description is relevant) are evolved by generations of language- 
users, and we have to decide in terms of these at what point a noun 
applies to whatever we may be considering and when it ceases to. 

(3) This decision is not always easy, since the rules we apply 
are at best very general ones, learned from experience, and not 
able to cover every eventuality. There are inevitable times when 
we do not know just what term applies. These are the borderline 
cases, the occasions when the “‘nice and subtile’’ question about 
identity start coming up. In deciding whether the roofless structure 
in front of us is a house or a heap of stones, we may have reached 
a point where the conventions governing neither expression are 
sufficient to tell us, and we just have to decide for ourselves and, 
in so doing, make these conventions more precise. We can make 
mistakes here, like taking a decision which has unforeseen legal 
repercussions regarding the status of our property. But we do not 
make a mistake just because we are considering saying it is the 
same object when it has changed. Hume would have to say that 
in this case we are merely repeating an error which we have made 
many times already during the object’s history, and just happen 
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for strictly psychological reasons to be feeling uneasy about it this 
time. But we are uneasy because the rules for our words are not 
geared to meet every eventuality, not because they ought not to 
meet any at all. It is true that we lack a standard, but not because 
we have not been following one before. 

(4) It is now time to consider Hume's criticisms of other philo- 
Sophers. He pours scorn on theories of “‘the self” and “substance,” 
whether they claim to be empirical or not. I do not want to dwell 
on his criticisms of these theories, since they seem to me to be 
sound ones. I am more interested in discussing his account of how 
such theories arise. He claims that they arise because philo- 
sophers, like the rest of us, are subject to those factors which 
produce the mistake of allowing numerical identity to complex 
and changing things, but are occasionally made aware, by the 
kind of argument he himself uses, that they ave making this 
mistake. Being human, and unable therefore to shake off this 
pernicious but convenient confusion, they have eventually tried 
to justify it by inventing fictions like “‘the self’ to meet the 
requirement of invariance that they see could not be met other- 
wise. I have suggested that the factors he has enumerated do not 
contribute to a mistake or confusion, because there is none. But I 
agree that the self is a fiction. Such fictions have quite probably 
arisen in the way Hume describes. That is, the philosophers in 
question may have thought they found a contradiction between 
saying a thing has changed and saying it is still the same thing; 
and they may have tried to overcome this by saying that there is 
in fact some crucial respect in which the thing will not have 
changed, and inventing the self to fill the bill. But if I am right, 
they need not have bothered; since there is no contradiction there 
to be avoided, the fiction is unnecessary. What is of more interest 
is that Hume, in exposing the nature of their mistake, has conceded 
their main premise, viz., that there is a contradiction there, and 
has merely said that it is impossible to avoid it and recommended 
us by implication not to try to justify it. This is a sturdier course 
than theirs; but as it proceeds from the same starting-point, it is 
not surprising that Hume’s solution seems to him the sort of 
paradoxical scepticism for which the only cure is a change of 
subject or a game of backgammon. This is all the result, as far as I 
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can see, of a linguistic error, of a misdescription of the way in 
which certain words in the language are in fact used. 


I must now try to anticipate a criticism: it might seem that I 
have been too severe on Hume, too keen to stress the consequences 
of a position which is more austere than the one he actually holds. 
I might appear to have missed the point of the fact (noted above) 
that as his discussion proceeds he does not seem to be objecting 
to the practice of calling people, for all their complexity and 
changingness, the same throughout their lives; in the course of 
several pages devoted to the psychological influences on our 
linguistic conventions, Hume does not seem to be criticizing, but 
only to be describing, the way in which we talk. He certainly says 
that our tendency to talk of changing things as identical is a 
mistake and a confusion, but he only says this at the beginning, in 
an attempt to discredit philosophical constructs like the self, 
which only occur when philosophers try to justify, or show rational 
ground for, a practice which is just a matter of habit and could not 
conceivably depend on anything they had to say. Hume is not 
trying to discredit our usage, but only to discredit misguided 
attempts to defend it. 

This sort of view is held by Professor Kemp Smith,* who insists 
that Hume has no objection to our everyday use of the notion. 
of identity, once this is understood to be based on custom and not 
on argument. It would follow from this (and Kemp Smith accepts 
this consequence) that when Hume refers to the identity of per- 
sons as “‘fictitious,” he does not mean fictitious, but something less 
censorious, something more like “stretched”: Kemp Smith 
suggests “Pickwickian.” So although he begins by maintaining 
that “to an accurate view”’ talk of the changing or complex as 
identical is paradoxical, Hume is not himself disposed to take the 
accurate view, nor to urge it on others—the fact that it is an 
universal custom not to take the accurate view makes it pointless 
to attempt to impose it in any case. 

I have no particular wish either to welcome or to resist this 
interpretation of Hume’s position, or to discuss how far Hume 





8 N. K. Smith, The Philosophy of David Hume (New York, 1941). See particu- 
larly pp. 96-98, 497-505. 
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is consistent if this reading of his position is correct. For it is 
irrelevant to my main contentions: 


(a) Whether he is saying that our habit of talking involves us in 
a paradox which we render tolerable by certain psychological 
mechanisms, or that the habit is only paradoxical when we take 
an overscrupulous view of it, but justifies itself pragmatically 
somehow and should therefore not distress us, he is in either case 
saying that it can be shown to involve a paradox on examination. 
However lightly he takes it, he believes it is there. I have denied 
it is there at all, whether we take an “accurate view” or not. 

(b) Whether he thinks the use of the word “‘identical’’ with 
reference to complex things or changing things is a mistaken use 
or merely a stretched use, he certainly thinks the word is being at 
least mildly abused on these occasions. I have denied this. 

(c) Whether his account of what makes us talk of identity in 
this mistaken or Pickwickian way is intended as a description of 
how we hide the paradox from ourselves, or merely of what 
enables us to talk with a (perfectly proper) lack of concern for it, 
it is in either case misdirected, since our apparent unconcern for 
the paradox is due to its nonexistence, and what he in fact des- 
cribes are the factors governing the use of substantives, and not 
the misuse of the adjective ‘‘same.”’ 

In other words, however tolerant of our linguistic behavior 
Hume may be, there is nothing for him to be tolerant about. 


VI 


Two points in conclusion: (1) I have not paid special attention 
to personal identity rather than any other kind. Here I am 
following Hume. While his chapter and my comments might well 
have been enriched by descriptions of the relationships between 
the various stages and facets of the life of persons, such descriptions 
would have been incidental to the issue which is the core of his 
argument, viz., the analysis of the concept of identity, and in 
particular its compatibility or incompatibility with the concepts 
of complexity and change. This question is the same whatever 
complex or changing objects we choose to take as examples. 
Admittedly persons have a greater degree of complexity and a 
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greater tendency to change than most other things, but to explore 
this complexity and these changes is to illuminate the concept 
of a person rather than that of identity. 

But there is a positive danger also in laying special emphasis on 
persons, a danger to which Hume is very much alive: it makes 
one very susceptible to the suggestion that as we are persons 
ourselves we are in a better position in this one case to locate the 
unchanging particle which carries our identity with it, since we 
have access to human life from the inside as well as the outside. 
This makes it tempting to give a term like “the self” a quasi- 
empirical character, as though it referred to an object of intros- 
pection. It has been suggested that when this happens it is easy 
to believe that certain somatic sensations are revelations of the 
self. If this is true it might explain some of the (otherwise very 
extraordinary) empirical claims of the kind Hume mentions. It is 
one thing to claim the self must be there, but quite another to 
claim you have found it. But to follow the scent of this red herring 
is to be diverted from recognizing that the whole purpose for 
which the search was instigated is misconceived. 

(2) Hume’s language throughout makes it clear that he thinks 
the error he claims to detect is committed by everyone, that is, 
by every user of the language, not just by philosophers. If I am 
right, this is not the case and the ordinary language-user is quite 
innocent. He clearly holds that it is the philosophers who have 
invented the fictions of substances and selves. Here he is right, 
of course. What emerges from this is that such philosophers, in 
inventing’ their fictions, are not defending the layman at all. 
For they concede, with Hume, that the only chance of showing 
there is no such paradoxical error in the layman’s language is by 
finding the unchanging kernel within each changing thing. But 
the layman does not need this sort of defense, because there is no 
paradox there in the first place. So any claim that the doctrine 
of the self is a defense of the layman or that it represents the 
“common sense position,”’ if this means the same, would be bogus. 
This point is in no way altered by the fact (and it does seem to be 
one) that laymen beginning philosophy tend to prefer substance- 
type theories. For this would be the result of unclear theorizing 
about language (quite a different activity from the mere using of 
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language, and demanding quite distinct aptitudes—rather as 
travel and cartography differ). Someone new to linguistic 
theorizing could quite well think he detected a paradox where 
others claimed to, and fail to notice that his own daily practice 
did not bear this out. Once this happened, the self might very 
well seem the only way of evading the paradox. But at this point 
we are not dealing with a layman any more, but with a philo- 
sophical novice. A view which the plain-man-newly-turned- 
philosopher prefers is not necessarily one he is committed to 
beforehand. 
TERENCE PENELHUM 


University of Alberta. 





THE CONCEPT OF SPACE?’ 


IRST, let me make two prefatory remarks: (1) In what 
follows I am concerned to discuss only our ordinary everyday 
concept of space. I do not attempt to discuss any special concepts 
of space that may be used by geometers and physicists: these are 
alluded to only so far as they have crept into or contributed to the 
everyday concept. (2) This paper must be regarded as a sort of 
progress report. The more I have thought and written on the 
subject, the more bewildered I have become. This bewilderment 
is probably reflected in what follows, especially in the indirect 
methods I have sometimes had to adopt to bring out the points I 
wished to make. 


I 


What do we mean when we say that we have a concept of 
space? Among other things, I take it that we mean that we have 
a word “‘space,’ 


> 


which may be correctly or incorrectly used in 
English. Further, it seems that we mean that “space” has some 
sort of referring use and that it is not a proper name. We wouldn’t 
normally say that we had a concept of through or of of. Nor would 
we normally say that we had a concept of John or of Europe. But 
there is another feature also. When we look at the ways we use the 
phrase “the concept of . . . ,” we find at least a tendency to fill 
in the blank with something hazy or vague or nonmaterial or 
abstract. I think people ordinarily speak quite happily about 
concepts of causation, peace, whiteness, space, time, friendship, 
mind, triangle, democracy, loyalty, and so on. But as far as I can 
see, we do not normally speak of a concept of cat, buying books, 
sewing-machine, leg, Bill Smith, eating dinner, and so on. 

In fact, it seems that the phrase “the concept of. . .” is usually 
used either as a warning that we don’t quite know what it is that 
we are talking about, or else as a way of carrying on a discussion 
on a general level or in a high-sounding way. In general, the 





1 This article is a slightly rewritten form of a paper read to the Victorian 
branch of the Australasian Association of Psychology and Philosophy at 
Melbourne, June 1954. 
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occurrence of the phrase may be taken to indicate that all is not 
well, and that a great deal of clarification has to be done in that 
area. The danger of the phrase, and also its utility in argument, 
spring from that fact that it obscures the lack of clarity by making 
us think that we really have something like an abstract general 
idea, about which the discussion is going on. 

In the next few pages I want to exhibit something of the way 
people use the word “‘space” and something of the questions which 
philosophers and others sometimes ask about space. I want to see 
what further utterances we are committed to by the ones we 
commonly make about it and to see what pictures, if any, go with 
the use of “‘space.” In short I want to illuminate and, if possible, 
reduce the area of unclarity indicated by “the concept of space.” 


II 


First I want to bring to your attention a hitherto unknown 
work, which on certain internal evidence appears to have been 
written by a Cretan, at an early date. However, there is also some 
strong evidence to suggest that it may be a late forgery. 


THE POEM, “CONCERNING THE TREACLE” 


Three handmaidens bore me on brazen wheels over a well-made 
road to the hall of the Goddess. The rushing winds in their hair 
and the spokes of the wheels played musical scales. And when 
at length we arrived and the triple gates swung back in their 
mighty sockets, I beheld the Goddess herself giving Justice with 
the one hand and Wisdom with the other. And the motions of her 
hands were in harmony, for each hand knew what the other was 
doing. 

Then the Goddess ceased dispensing Justice and spake thus: I 
‘ have caused you to be brought here that you before all mortals 
might know those things I have to tell you. For it is not fitting 
that men should forever walk in ignorance without opportunity to 
understand what is. But neither is it fitting that men should come 
to divine truth without travail. And so I have chosen you. For 
you are a Cretan. So all men will deny the truths you utter, even 
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though their very lips shall proclaim them liars, when they speak 
with their neighbor or their kinsman. As you came hither, the 
rushing wind cleaned your left ear of mortal wax, so that my 
words might enter the one ear and not depart by the other. Hear 
now the truth. 

That which is, is the treacle. And only the treacle is. It alone 
has being. All other things have mere existence, and this they 
derive from the treacle. They come into existence at one time and 
go out of this state at another, and there is a measure of them. 
But the treacle neither becomes nor does it pass away; it is neither 
kindled nor quenched. With regard to it there is neither more nor 
less. The treacle is. 

All things exist in the treacle, nor is it thinkable even to the 
gods that anything should exist out of it. For existence is existence 
in the treacle. But the treacle does not exist in anything, nor zs 
it in anything. 

The treacle is boundless and without center, but in a certain 
sense which cannot be understood by any mortal, it is well 
rounded. In it is neither different nor like. It is the same, and it 
fills all things, even the void. Nor does it change, neither is it in 
motion. 

The world, so to speak, floats in the treacle, but then again 
it does not. For the treacle is so fluid that it permeates all things, 
even the most solid; and when things move through it they 
neither leave vortices in their wake nor does it pile up in front of 
them. 

The treacle is composed of elements, each of them an infinitesi- 
mal. Each of these has a name peculiar to itself which can be 
discovered by man only after long and painstaking inquiry. By 
these names may the course of an existing thing be traced, and 
its motion known. Each of a man’s footsteps has many names, but 
the careful man will choose one, and that the most fitting, of these. 
But the elements themselves are exactly alike and only by their 
names can they be distinguished. 

The treacle has being. It permeates all things. But it is seen 
only through the eyes of gods, nor shall any mortal man ever 
behold it. For man must proceed, groping and blind, by names 
alone; and his path shall be tortuous, as befits a blind man, for he 
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shall rarely possess the true names but will invent them like an 
idiot or a child. 

Go now, Cretan! And remember this—that the treacle has being 
in three modes: Above and Below, to Left and Right, to the 
Front and the Back. And yet in a sense it has not, for these belong, 
correctly, to things. 


III 


Consider the sort of address one sometimes finds written inside 
school books: the name, the form, the school, the town, the 
country, the hemisphere, the earth, the solar system, the universe, 
space. Or consider the following dialogue: 


jimmy: The tree is in the garden. But what is the garden in? 
Mother: In the town. 

Jimmy: What’s the town in? 

Mother: In Australia. 

jimmy: What’s Australia in? 

Mother: The world. 

Jimmy: What’s the world in? 

Mother: The universe. 

Jimmy: And what’s the universe in? 

Mother: Space. 

jimmy: What is space in? 

Mother: Space isn’t in anything. It just goes on and on. 


And so we have it. Towns and countries get quite a lot of 
things in. The universe gets in practically everything. But space 
gets the lot in. It is the all-enclosing bag. The fish are in the 
sea. The sea is on the earth. The earth is in space. This is the 
medium for all things, just as the sea is the medium for fishes. 

And so we go on to make other moves. We enclose space (parts 
of it); we travel through it in science fiction stories; we traverse the 
intervening space quickly or slowly, even out of the science fiction 
realm; and so on. (Or at least we do these things if we can believe 
the things we say and write.) Thus space emerges as a sort of 
stuff, a goo, a treacle. But we get rather sophisticated about it. 
“Of course we don’t believe that space is treacly. That is only a 
manner of speaking. Perhaps space is a sort of stuff. We don’t 
quite see how else to put it, but it isn’t just an ordinary sort of 
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stuff. In fact we are really rather doubtful whether we ever 
wanted, deep down in our hearts, to say that it is a stuff at all. 
It’s all just a manner of speaking.” 

To all this there is an answer, a cruel, court-room sort of 
answer: “Do you or do you not say and write, without any 
indication that you are really composing poetry or exercising 
yourself in metaphor. . . ?”’ And here follow all the things we do in 
fact say about space. 

And these utterances leave us no way out. We do use the lan- 
guage in a way that is compatible only with saying that space is 
some sort of stuff. 

For example: “‘Space limited and yet without space outside it is 
a contradiction.” “You could never come to the edge of space.” 
“With this ship we'll penetrate new parts of space.” ““The coin 
was found in the space between the walls.”’ 

Consider this case also: 


Brown: “‘Are you sure there is nothing in the box ?” 
Black: ‘Nothing but space.” 


This may be regarded as an extravagant sort of answer—either 
joking or emphatic. But it is not in any way an improper answer, 
for it would be ordinarily admitted that there is space in a box 
and that the presence or absence of objects in the box does not 
affect this. (A distinction should be noted here between “‘space”’ 
and “‘room.”’ We often use the word “‘space”’ when “‘room’’ would 
be more appropriate. E.g., “Is there any space left in the ward- 
robe?” This use of “space” is clearly not that in which presence 
or absence of objects makes no difference: it is the sense in which 
it is diminished or increased by the presence or absence of objects. 
The latter is what I call room.) 

Now Black said there was nothing but space in the box. But 
did he really mean that there was anything in the box? Consider 
the same situation, but with a slightly different question asked: 


Brown: “Is there anything in the box?” 
Black: ‘Only space.” 
There is no thing in the box, but it’s not the case that there’s 
nothing in it. 
When we speak of space as if it were a goo, we do not imagine 
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that it is a physical object. Nor do we speak as if we imagine that 
it is. And so at once we are committed to it being special. It is a 
sort of stuff, but it is not an ordinary material object stuff. It’s not 
literally like treacle, but it is like a special sort of treacle. And 
some of the special features of this treacle have been outlined 
earlier; e.g., it is perfectly fluid, and all-permeating. But do we 
get anywhere by saying that it’s a special sort of stuff? 


Brown: 


Black: 
Brown: 


Brown: 


*‘Look here, Black, you speak as if space were some special 
sort of goo.” 

“‘What’s wrong with that?” 

“Well, if it is a special sort.of stuff, it’s still a sort of stuff. But 
just what sort? Any type of goo that I can think of is such that 
there are some pretty ordinary pieces of evidence that would 
go to show that it existed. But this space-stuff isn’t like that at all. 
What sort of evidence could there be for its existence?” 

“Of course there isn’t any sensory evidence. But who would 
expect that there would be? What I say is, that space must 
exist, because it is necessary to thought. If I allowed that my 
concept of space is illusory, then I wouldn’t be able to think. 
My thinking just wouldn’t hang together and my experience 
would be unintelligible. In fact it’s the only way I can explain 
how it is that I have certain experiences at all. You demand 
empirical evidence when there isn’t any. But if anything, I 
think my reasons are stronger than any empirical evidence 
could be, even if it were possible to have any. You people are 
all the same. Whenever anyone doesn’t set your ridiculous 
limits on himself, you immediately say that he’s talking about 
something special or different or queer, as if that in some way 
impairs it. But you don’t show there is anything wrong with 
saying that space is a sort of stuff just by saying it’s a special 
sort. “There are more things in Heaven and Earth 
Horatio...” 

*‘And there will be more things yet, if we let idiots like you 
have their heads. On your showing, we can populate the 
world as thickly as we like with whatever queer things we like, 
just so long as we take care that there could be no real evidence 
one way or the other about their existence. Anyway it seems a 
pretty irrational sort of activity to introduce something un- 
intelligible to make the world intelligible. What I want to say 
is this—if there’s no evidence that something is the case, then 
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there’s no reason for saying that it is the case. And further, if 
there never could be any evidence for saying that something is 
the case, then there’s no reason for saying even that it might be. 
Now you just get to work and tell me what it is that you call by 
the name “‘space.” And I don’t want a lot of nonsense about 
it being that in which all things exist, or the form of the external 
intuition. I want to be told what sort of stuff it is; and I don’t 
just want to be told that it’s special. In short, I want good, 
plain, down-to-earth facts.” 


So we have the typical situation of the tough and the tender. 
Each wants it all his own way, so they’re stuck with no way out. 
Black is sure he gets somewhere by making space a special sort of 
entity; Brown is equally sure the other way round. It seems to be a 
matter of temperament which way we jump. 


IV 


But let us explore a little further. We would not normally say 
that it made sense to ask whether space was more or less viscous at 
some point than at another; or at one place at two different times. 
It is felt that somehow every part of space is the same as any 
other part, that it is only the things in space that are different. 
If someone remarks, for example, that the place where they spent 
their holidays this year was very different from the place they 
usually go to, they mean that the scenery, the people, and so on 
are different. What they most emphatically do not mean is that 
space at the one place is different from space at the other. Again, 
if we move an object from one place to another and find that it 
alters, it never occurs to us to blame a change in space for the 
change—at least, not unless we are writing science fiction; and 
then, not always. We are in fact very strongly attached to the 
idea that space is homogeneous. Now we might ask ourselves 
whether homogeneity is a part of the concept, so that it is unthink- 
able that space should be different in different parts. 

To test this, I want to try and describe what it would be to 
meet a twist in space. Suppose that when we move along a certain 
line we find, by keeping our eyes on a distant object, that we have 
gone off to the right, even though we tried hard to steer a straight 
course and had no sensation of being pushed or pulled. So we 
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decide to go back, and find that we deviate to the left just enough 
to bring us to our starting point. We do this a number of times and 
every time the result is the same. So we walk along the line and set 
up a target “around the bend,” then go back and aim a rifle 
straight ahead and score a bull’s eye around the bend. This 
happens every time. Cars go round without their steering wheels 
being moved. Stones thrown in the right direction go round. And 
so on. Would this do as a description of a twist in space? First I 
suppose we would try the hypothesis of peculiar forces acting in 
that area, since this would seem a simpler theory than that of a 
space-twist. But consider these forces a little further. We do not 
have any sensation of a new force acting on us; but perhaps this is 
easily enough overcome as an objection, either by analogy with 
familiar cases or by saving hypotheses being added. What would 
seem more serious would be the fact that these forces are supposed 
to act equally on a person walking and a rifle bullet in flight. 
This would seem to demand a very complicated theory; so 
perhaps the space-twist would be easier after all. 

But before we adopt the space-twist story, we should notice 
something peculiar about it, viz., that we are supposed to see that 
we have deviated from a straight path. But this demands that 
light-waves are not subject to space-twists, although we would 
normally say that light-waves were in space as much as anything 
else. We could, I suppose, patch the theory up to get around this, 
but only at the expense of great complication of the theory. 

The difficulty here, as at other points in this sort of discussion, is 
that we cannot describe a space-twist in the way that we can 
describe a blue pentagon or a centaur. Here we can only describe 
a set of circumstances which might plausibly be explained by the 
hypothesis of a space-twist. And if there is a simpler story to be 
told in explanation of the facts, that will be regarded as more 
plausible, in general. 

But despite this, the idea of a space-twist remains an idea of 
a peculiar local structure in the treacle. If it were ever invoked 
as an explanation of some phenomena, it would derive all its 
explanatory power from the treacle theory of space, just as the 
peculiar-forces-story derives all its explanatory power from the 
idea of a force as a string or a jet of air, etc. For only material 
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objects or quasi-material constructions, such as a special treacle, 
can be twisted. The notion of “twist”? demands that of “‘rigidity.”’ 
Normally it would not make much sense to say there was a twist 
(except in the sense of a temporary vortex) in treacle; but when 
the treacle is made sufficiently special, we manage to make the 
extension. 

Now it might be thought that all this talk about space-twists 
is just a big game, without much significance. We just don’t seem 
to meet them outside science fiction. But we do meet something of 
the same sort in that grown-up science fiction that appears in the 
newspapers and popular books on scientific subjects. Most people 
have been told or have read at some time that space is curved. 

Of course we may be told that this is only a manner of speaking. 
Then we get a story about the behavior of objects. Perhaps the 
specialist thinks he understands it in this form, that he has got 
beyond the treacle theory. But the nonspecialist hasn’t got beyond 
the treacle theory. It is by means of it that he understands, 
so far as he does. If a statement says that space is curved, then he 
takes it as a statement about space in the only way he could take 
it as a statement about space. The treacle has a structure. So the 
common-or-garden concept of space gets new additions from 
scientific language. (Talk about dimensions is another case of 
this.) 

One may also suspect that this works in the opposite direction. 
It would be strange that the scientist should say that space is 
curved when he wants to speak of the behavior of things, unless he 
too had some sort of treacle concept. (But that he should have 
such a concept is not at all strange, if one considers the history of 
geometry. ) 

There is a difference between the cases of curvature and twist. 
Twist is a purely local structure. Curvature is a structure of the 
whole, and as such may be accepted into the common concept 
without upsetting the idea that space is homogeneous. I do not 
mean that curvature can be accepted because it is strictly logically 
compatible with homogeneity, but rather that the curvature in 
question is, because of the size of what is curved, so little like 
everyday cases of curvature that people are not troubled by 
accepting the two side by side. We might say that in the case of a 
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twist people can imagine it affecting them; but they cannot 
imagine the curvature affecting them in the same way. It is too 
gradual. 

In case anyone should still think that this question of homo- 
geneity is specially manufactured for the occasion, I should point 
out that it can only arise if we have a treacle concept, since 
“homogeneous” is as much a material notion as “twist.” But 
more than this, if the treacle notion is embedded in our everyday 
ways of speaking about space, then the question of homogeneity 
must arise. 

(At this point I should emphasize that when I have been speak- 
ing of someone having a treacle concept of space, or, as just now, 
of the treacle notion being embedded in ways of speaking, and 
similar phrases, I have meant simply that people speak as if they 
think of space as a sort of treacle; or that they must assume that 
space is a sort of treacle to be consistent. Naturally I do not want 
to say that anyone ever says in so many words that space is a sort 
of treacle, unless they are pressed very hard.) 

Well, is homogeneity a necessary attribute of space after all, 
i.e., is it an essential part of the common concept? I don’t think 
so. Rather it appears as something we could abandon if we chose, 
but only at the expense of very great complication. 


Vv 


Sometimes one hears it asked whether space is four-dimensional. 
As with the curvature of space, this idea is borrowed from science 
and geometry. But then it seems to me that it is converted from a 
statement about the number of co-ordinates necessary to 
determine a point or a line into a statement about a property of 
space. The treacle, being quasi-material, may have properties; 
and being special, it may have special sorts of properties. 

What I want to suggest here is, firstly, that our common con- 
cept of space cannot absorb the idea of space being four-dimen- 
sional; and, secondly, that the question as usually asked—viz., 
“Is space (could space be) four-dimensional ?”—is extremely 
misleading and productive of mistakes. 

But first, let us get rid of one common move. Often when this 
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subject comes up, someone says that time is the fourth dimension. 
Now the addition of time to our three ordinary spatial dimensions 
may give us something that we could call a four-dimensional 
manifold, space-time; but certainly not a four-dimensional space. 

This brings out clearly something which; although obvious, 
sometimes seems to be overlooked, especially in popular discus- 
sions, viz., that a fourth dimension for space must be a spatial 
dimension, i.e., it must be in some way of the same type as length, 
breadth, and depth. 

We might, as a first try, suggest slantwise as a fourth. But we see 
immediately that it is unnecessary. For anything specified by 
using the four, can easily be specified by using only length, 
breadth, and depth. The key feature of length, breadth, and 
depth is that they are mutually at right angles, so what we would 
have to do would be to imagine a new dimension at right angles 
to each of them, while they remained mutually at right angles. 

Now an attempt to describe this, in the form of four rods 
mutually at right angles, has in fact been made by Honor 
Brotman.? The performance is given in great detail, but, as far 
as I can see, the detail was unnecessary, since a mistake in the 
first few moves vitiates the whole attempt. This description 
depends on the concept of a square angle, which is, roughly 
speaking, a physical right angle. Then it is said: “Here, let me 
emphasize that the criterion of straightness is the look of the thing. 
This then gives a method of settling when in practice we might 
speak of a square angle.”’ So whether an angle is a square angle 
depends on the “‘look of the thing.’”’ But then when considering the 
allegedly four-dimensional case, she offers us an alternative 
between saying that a distortion has taken place, and saying that 
we have four rods mutually at square angles—i.e., a proper four- 
dimensional case. The argument at this point depends on the 
choice being perfectly open. But, on her criterion of “‘the look of 
the thing,” we could not possibly take the latter course of saying 
that the four rods are mutually at square angles. 

Again Miss Brotman claims that “the test of what is a real 
distortion, what is really a change of shape is not a simple matter 


* Honor Brotman, ‘Could Space Be Four Dimensional?’’ Mind, n.s., LXI 
(1952), 317-327. 
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of sense experiences.” Yet right at the end of the article she 
admits that the only possible physical interpretation of the planes, 
lines, etc., that she has been talking about is “‘something like mere 
visual sensations.’’ That being admitted, I don’t see that one can 
make much of a difference between real and apparent distortions ; 
the test of whether any distortion has occurred will be “‘a simple 
matter of sense experiences.”’ It will in short be a matter of “the 
look of the thing.” If these points against Miss Brotman are 
admitted as correct, then so far as I can see the whole fabric of 
her argument collapses. 

Of course, the fact that Miss Brotman’s attempt fails does not, 
of itself, mean that every attempt must fail. But I think the 
reasons for its failure are more significant. As far as one can see the 
main reason is just that she attempted to tack on an additional 
dimension to the usual three. But to do this, to preserve length, 
breadth, and depth as such, she had to have them mutually at 
right angles. And calling the angles square angles doesn’t help at 
all, since if the case is to succeed at all, a square angle must be a 
right angle. And when you come to tack on this fourth dimension, 
there is no room for it. There is just no direction for it to go in. 
Now this doesn’t arise in doing pure geometry. Another dimension 
doesn’t have to have a direction to go in. But then the dimensions 
there are not length, breadth, and depth either: they are not 
fore-and-aft, sideways, and up-and-down. 

When dealing with dimensions in relation to our ordinary 
concept of space, there are two points to be made about direction. 
First, dimensions are identified with certain directions. Secondly, 
these directions are regarded as being fixed. It is as if we observed 
that a cube has length, breadth, and depth—that it goes up and 
down, sideways, and fore and aft—and then abstracted these 
directions and hypostatised them. These three directions are 
supposed to be definite in a way that the direction “toward the 
tree”’ is not, in that “toward the tree”’ can always be expressed in 
terms of them, providing we have a starting point. 

We can get at this another way. If we measure a box, we might 
say that we measure it in three dimensions, but each measurement 
we make is a measurement in some direction or other. But when 
we want to go on from the measurements of the edges to calculate 
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its volume, etc., we need to know the relation between the directions 
in which we made the measurements. It is this relation which we 
might say is fixed. If the directions are going to count as dimen- 
sions, they must be mutually at right angles. 

If we say that a block of wood is three-dimensional, we mean 
that its edges go in certain directions, or that lines or holes through 
it go in certain directions. We also mean that to measure it we 
must make at least three measurements in different directions. 
This is also put by saying that it extends in three directions. Then 
if we say that space is three-dimensional we seem to be committed 
to something of the same sort. We are in short, committed to the 
treacle concept. And if we adopt the treacle concept, we are 
committed to tackling the question of dimensions. 

But the space-treacle is all-enveloping, all-permeating, fixed, 
eternal and unalterable. If it is three-dimensional it is always 
three-dimensional. If it is always the same, then up-and-down is 
always up-and-down. Directions become absolute. And so people 
have been amused or puzzled about people on the other side of the 
earth walking around like flies on the ceiling; but that puzzle is 
laid at rest by gravity which holds them on, and the statement 
that “‘it seems to them that they are right way up.’’ However this 
is not really a case of absolute direction. Any more than the fact 
that because we go up in an aeroplane, the earth is always below 
us and never beside us. These are a sort of local absolute direction, 
relative to the surface of the earth, at a particular place in the 
first case, and in general in the second. 

The difficulty of how up can be down if you go to the other side 
of the globe is explained by saying that direction is only relative, 
after all. But this is not explanatory at all unless we have the idea 
of an absolute direction with which to contrast the relative. We, so 
to speak, put cross-wires in the treacle; we draw circles to represent 
the earth, and absolute up is toward the top of the page. And the 
then we tend to think that our local up is coincident with absolute 
up. 

We might note that children and others would never be 
satisfied by the story of gravity stopping us falling off the bottom 
of the earth, unless they thought there was a bottom—an absolute 
down. And again, consider the old fear of sailing off the edge of the 
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earth. When one pictures what they feared, one pictures them 
sailing over the edge and falling downward—absolute down. And 
the bottomless pit of the Aeneid, Book VI, seems to be a product of 
an idea of absolute direction. 

A similar point arises in the case of curvature. Only the idea 
of absolute straight lines running through the treacle makes this 
intelligible. 

Of course, we rarely speak of absolute directions. We just keep 
them at hand, as it were, to make relative directions intelligible. 
For everyday purposes we get along very nicely with directions 
like “along the edge,” “toward the tree,” “up,” “‘to the left,” 
“North” (meaning toward some feature of the landscape), and so 
on. 

What I have tried to bring out about dimensions is that 
questions about dimensionality have a place only when doing 
pure geometry and when talking about material and quasi- 
material things. The more we talk about the dimensionality of 
space, the more we make it into a vast goo; and the more like 
something material we make it, the more special properties we 
have to attribute to it. And the same goes for homogeneity. 


VI 


We seem to have a choice. On the one hand we can talk exclus- 
ively about things and their behavior; on the other we can talk 
about things as existing in the treacle. The question that I have 
not attempted to answer, although I think a lot of materials toward 
an answer are in the paper, is: Which way of talking makes the 
world least unintelligible ? 

DAVID LONDEY 


University of Melbourne 
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STRICT IMPLICATION, ENTAILMENT, 
AND MODAL ITERATION 


VER since C. I. Lewis offered the concept of “‘strict impli- 
cation,” defined explicitly in terms of logical possibility 
(p 2 ¢=df~<> (p+: ~q)) and implicitly by the axioms of his 
system of strict implication, as corresponding to what is ordinarily 
meant by “‘deducibility” or “entailment,” there have been 
analytic philosophers who denied this correspondence. They 
denied it specifically because of the paradoxes of strict implica- 
tion: that a necessary proposition is strictly implied by any propo- 
sition and an impossible proposition strictly implies any proposi- 
tion. These theorems, it is maintained, do not hold for the logical 
relation ordinarily associated, both in science and in conversa- 
tional language, with the word “‘entailment.”’ It is my aim in this 
paper to show that it is extremely difficult, if not downright 
hopeless, to maintain this distinction. I shall refer specifically to a 
subtle paper by C. Lewy, “Entailment and Necessary Proposi- 
tions” (in Philosophical Analysis, ed. M. Black, Ithaca, 1950), which 
deals with the intriguing problem of modal iteration, and which 
emphatically endorses the distinction here to be scrutinized. 
Let me begin by presenting a brief argument against the distinc- 
tion which seems to me conclusive, though I do not intend to rest 
my case on it. It is simply that anybody who wishes to maintain 
the distinction must abandon one or the other of two propositions 
which seem equally unquestionable: (a) p is necessary if and only 
if not-p is impossible, (b) p entails q if and only if it is necessary 
that (if p, then g)—where “‘if p, then g’’ is a material implication. 
For, from the conjunction of (a) and (b) we can deduce: p entails ¢ 
if and only if (p and not-g) is impossible. Since the impossibility 
of the latter conjunction follows from the impossibility of p, we 
have already the conclusion that an impossible proposition entails 
any proposition—which is what those who insist on the difference 
between entailment and strict implication deny. Notice that 
this argument does not presuppose that either (a) or (b) are 
definitions of “necessity” and “‘entailment”’ respectively. The con- 
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clusion follows even if the equivalences asserted by (a) and (b) 
are just material. 

In the above mentioned essay, Lewy confesses that he cannot 
completely define “entailment,” but thinks that he is nevertheless 
justified in distinguishing entailment from strict implication 
because he can state two conditions which are necessary for p 
to entail g, over and above the condition that f strictly imply q, 
and which are not necessary for to strictly imply q: p entails ¢ 
only if (1) ““R counts in favor of p” strictly implies “R counts in 
favor of g” and (2) ““R counts against q” strictly implies ““R counts 
against p.”’ Lewy uses “‘counting in favor of” as a primitive 
concept; the illustrations he gives show that it is meant as a very 
broad concept which covers both “confirming evidence”’ in the 
sense of inductive logic and deductive entailment as special cases. 
Thus he would say presumably that a sample of black ravens 
counts in favor of “‘all ravens are black,” but also that the pro- 
position “all birds are black” would, if it were true, count in favor 
of ‘all ravens are black.’’ He gives the following examples of strict 
implications which are not entailments because they either do not 
satisfy (1) or do not satisfy (2): “the proposition that there is 
nobody whois abrother and is not male is necessary”’ strictly implies 
“there is nobody who is a sister and is not female,’’ because the 
implied proposition is necessary and a necessary proposition is 
strictly implied by any proposition. But it is no entailment, he 
says, because (1) is not satisfied. (1) is not satisfied because it is 
logically possible that there should be an R! which counts in favor 
of the first proposition but is irrelevant to the truth of the second 
proposition. Lewy does not produce an example of such an R, 
but he might have produced the following; the concept being a 
brother is identical with the concept being a male sibling. Perhaps 
he would say that this proposition—the classical example of a 
“correct analysis’ in Moore’s sense—entails, and _ therefore 
counts in favor of, the modal proposition “it is necessary that 
there are no brothers that are not male’; and surely we could 
agree that this proposition is irrelevant to the strictly implied 


1 I take Lewy’s ““R” to be a propositional variable, such that “‘counting in 
favor of” designates, like “strict implication” and “entailment” in his usage, 
a relation between propositions. 
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proposition, since the latter does not contain the concept being a 
brother at all. His example of a strict implication which fails to 
satisfy condition (2) is, however, more convincing, since it 
involves nothing more problematic than that empirical evidence 
is, favorably or unfavorably, relevant only to contingent propo- 
sitions: the false contingent proposition ‘Cambridge is larger 
than London” is strictly implied by the impossible proposition 
“there is somebody who is a brother and is not male,”’ but while 
there is empirical evidence counting against the implicate, there 
can be no empirical evidence that counts against the logically 
impossible implicans. If it were significant to say “‘since so far no 
brother has been found anywhere that was not male, it is unlikely 
that there is somebody who is a brother and is not male,”’ then the 
sentence “‘there is somebody who is a brother and is not male”’ 
would presumably express a contingent proposition. 

Lewy, then, assumes the following principle: if p entails g, then, 
for any R, “‘R counts in favor of p”’ strictly implies ““R counts in 
favor of q’”’; and he believes that this principle (together with the 
analogous principle corresponding to condition (2) above) serves to 
differentiate entailment from strict implication, because it is false 
if, for “entails,” “strictly implies” is substituted. I wish to show, 
however, that Lewy’s principle is false, its falsehood being a 
consequence of another principle nicely established by Lewy 
himself in the very same essay, viz., that a contingent proposition 
may entail, not just strictly imply, a necessary proposition. For, 
let R, be empirical evidence which counts in favor of a contingent 
proposition p, and let g be a necessary proposition entailed by /. 
Since by the very meaning of “‘necessary proposition,”’ no empir- 
ical evidence can be relevant to a necessary proposition (and, a 
fortiori, cannot count in favor of it), R, cannot count in favor of q; 
but this, by Lewy’s principle, contradicts the assumption that 
entails g.* In order to gain a clear insight into this subtle matter, it 





2 One might think that Lewy’s principle could be saved by considering 
strict implication itself as a case of “counting in favor of,”’ such that “‘p counts 
in favor of g” would be equivalent to “p is confirming evidence for g, or p 
entails g, or p strictly implies g.”’ But if “‘counting in favor of” were, in gratuit- 
ous violation of the ordinary usage of the expression, construed in this way, 
then Lewy’s attempt to differentiate entailment from strict implication would 
come to naught anyway: since strict implication satisfies the syllogism principle 
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is necessary to consider the kind of entailment from a contingent 
proposition to a necessary proposition adduced by Lewy. The 
contingent proposition (7) ““There is somebody who is French 
and is not under fifty years of age,”’ he says, entails the necessary 
modal proposition (H) “The proposition that not-7 is not 
necessary.”” While Lewy just takes it to be intuitively evident that 
j entails H, we can postpone, if not dispense with, the appeal to 
intuitive evidence by deriving this entailment from the formal 
entailments: (1) Np entails p, (2) p entails not-not-p.* It seems, there- 
fore, that Lewy is right in holding that 7 entails H. But consider, 
now, the singular proposition (A) ‘Pierre is French and is not 
under fifty years of age.”’ Inasmuch as A entails 7, it counts in 
favor of 7. Yet, if a necessary proposition is, by definition, such 
that no empirical evidence can be relevant to it, and the modal 
proposition H is, as maintained by Lewy, necessary, must we not 
conclude that A does not count in favor of H? Suppose, however, 
that Lewy replied: A does count in favor of H, because, entailment 
being transitive, “‘A entails H” follows from “‘A entails 7” and 
“*F entails H”; and if A entails H, then A counts in favor of H. 
To this I would make a threefold rejoinder: (1) If one holds that 
empirical evidence may count in favor of a necessary proposition, 
it may prove very difficult, if not impossible, to. explain the 
distinction between necessary and contingent propositions. 
.(2) Lewy’s principle is presumably offered as a partial analysis 
of the relation of entailment, which describes a method for decid- 
ing whether a given strict implication is also an entailment. Thus 
we ought to be able to decide whether the strict implication from 
j to H is also an entailment, by deciding whether “‘R counts in 
favor of 7” strictly implies “‘R counts in favor of H.”’ But then the 
question is begged if we infer “‘A counts in favor of 7’ entails 





“if (if p, then q), then, if (ifr, then p) then (if, then g),” the proposition “for 
any p and q, if p strictly implies g, then ‘R counts in favor of p’ strictly implies 
‘R counts in favor of g’ ” would not fail for the “‘paradoxical’”’ case of a necessary 
q being strictly implied by any p: For, for any R, it will be impossible that R 
counts in favor of p but does not count in favor of g, simply because it will be 
impossible that R does not strictly imply g. 

3 From (1): not-p entails not-Np (3); from (3): not-not-p entails not- 
N(not-p) (4); from (2) and (4): entails not-V(not-p) (5); from (5): 7 entails 
not-V(not-7). 
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‘A counts in favor of H,’” and hence “ ‘A counts in favor of 7’ 
strictly implies ‘A counts in favor of H,’” from “7 entails H.”’ Of 
course, this strict implication follows, by virtue of Lewy’s prin- 
ciple, from “7 entails H,” but he ought to show that it holds, 
independently of the assumption of the entailment. (3) The 
appeal to the transitivity of entailment becomes irrelevant to the 
question at issue, viz., whether the entailment from 7 to H 
satisfies Lewy’s principle, if instead of A we consider some em- 
pirical proposition which confers a high probabilite upon A, and 
therewith upon 7, e.g., “Pierre is French and his birth certificate 
—which probably has not been falsified— indicates that he is not 
under fifty.”” Such a proposition will not entail H, as Lewy surely 
would admit. If, then, it is held to “‘count in favor of” H, this must 
be the sense of “making H highly probable.” Yet, is it not 
nonsense to say, with respect to a necessary proposition p, ““The 
available empirical evidence makes it highly probable that p is 
true’? 

Now, Lewy’s attempt to differentiate entailment from strict 
implication might still be successful if a flaw could be found in 
Lewy’s demonstration of an entailment from a contingent to a 
necessary proposition. Perhaps modal propositions, like H, are 
contingent ? If only we were permitted to use Lewy’s principle, we 
could easily prove that propositions to the effect that some other 
proposition is necessary (propositions of the form “‘It is necessary 
that p”’) are not contingent—and one would expect that the same 
holds for any kind of modal proposition, and thus for H in parti- 
cular. For suppose that Np is contingent while p is necessary. If 
Np is contingent, then there is an empirical R which, if it were 
true, would count in favor of Np. But Np entails . Hence, by 
Lewy’s principle, R would count in favor of p. But this contra- 
dicts the hypothesis that is necessary (compare the first rejoinder 
above). Therefore Np cannot be contingent. However, it would be 
poor strategy to use this argument in the present context. For, 
we set out to prove the noncontingency of modal propositions in 
order to defend the claim, made and substantiated by Lewy, that a 
contingent propostion may entail a necessary proposition (i.e., 
that there are pairs of propositions (p, g) such that p is contingent 
and g is necessary and # entails g), and this claim we wanted to 
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defend in order to be able to refute Lewy’s principle. Yet, the 
above argument presupposed Lewy’s principle, hence we would 
assume the validity of the latter in proving its invalidity. 

But actually nothing more elaborate is required to see that 
modal propositions are noncontingent than reflection on the 
meaning of the words “necessary” and “‘contingent.””’ When we 
call a proposition “necessary” we are saying that it can be known 
to be true without empirical investigation by reflecting upon 
meanings and, in some cases, applying logical principles. Now, 
it is clear that we do not make any sort of empirical investigation 
in order to answer a question like “Is it necessary that anything 
which is a brother is also male?” Should one object that it can 
be answered only by discovering the rules governing the use of the 
words “brother” and “male,” then one would be guilty of 
confusing the proposition about verbal usage ““The sentence 
‘anything which is a brother is also male’ expresses, in ordinary 
usage, a necessary proposition’’—which is admittedly empirical— 
with the proposition in question, which is not about a sentence at 
all, but rather about a proposition. The distinction is analogous 
to the distinction between “‘The property being a round square is 
L-empty” and “The expression ‘being a round square’ designates 
an L-empty property”’; it is of course a contingent fact that a given 
expression is used to designate the property it designates, but this 
has no tendency to prove that the designated property has what- 
ever properties it has contingently, not necessarily. Some philoso- 
phers no doubt will say that these distinctions are intelligible only 
if one conceives of propositions and properties as of entities named 
by expressions (what has been satirized as the “‘ ‘Fido’ means 
Fido” pattern of semantic analysis). Meaning, they would say, 
has been fallaciously assimilated to naming, as though ‘‘meaning”’ 
were a transitive verb that can occur in sentences of the form 
xRy, where the values of x are linguistic expressions and the values 
of y—meant meanings! But I think the question at issue can be 
settled without any prior commitment for or against Platonistic 
semantics. For while a philosopher may have misgivings about 
propositions as extra-linguistic entities designatable by sentences, 
he will surely accept the distinction between sentences and 
statements, where a sentence is a special kind of sequence of 
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physical marks or noises, and a statement is a sentence as meaning 
such and such, “‘meaning” here being used as an intransitive verb, 
a verb without object. With this terminology the above distinction 
can be reprdduced as follows: that the sentence “If anything is a 
brother, then it is male’”’ is used to make a necessary statement, is 
indeed a contingent fact if it is a fact at all; but that the statement 
which this sentence is ordinarily used to make is necessary, is not a 
contingent fact. There is no possible world in which this sentence, 
as meaning what it usually means, is false; a world in which it would 
be false is a world in which it would be used with a different 
meaning. But this we find out by reflecting on the meaning the 
sentence is commonly used to convey, not by ascertaining empiri- 
cally what meaning it is that the sentence is commonly used to 
convey. 

That statements to the effect that a given statement is necessary 
are themselves necessary has been denied by Strawson (see 
“‘Necessary -Propositions and Entailment-Statements,” Mind, 
April, 1948) on the ground that modal statements are contingent 
meta-statements about the uses of expressions. Thus, “It is 
necessary that there are no brothers that are not male’”’ turns on 
this theory presumably into an empirical statement about the 
usage of the expressions “‘brother’”’ and “‘male” (the linguistic 
theory of logical necessity advocated by Strawson and others who 
shun the “nner eye of reason’”’ would also lay stress on the pres- 
criptive function of such modal statements, their “recording our 
determination” to adhere to a certain usage, as Ayer put it, but 
this aspect of the theory is not under discussion now). Strawson 
faces the obvious objection to this theory, viz., that the modal 
statement talks about the concept of being a brother, or, if you 
wish, the meaning of the expression “brother,” not about the 
expression “brother,” in the usual manner: a concept is a class of 
synonymous: expressions, hence it can be conceded that a state- 
ment is made about the concept of being a brother without 
surrendering the claim that a statement is made about the 
expression “brother.”’ The modal statement, if correctly inter- 
preted, is. a meta-statement which mentions the expression 
“brother” in order to define a class of expressions, viz., the class 
of expressions synonymous with “‘brother,’’ and it makes an 
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assertion at one stroke about each member of this class. Thus 
it says not only that “‘brother” is inapplicable to x unless “‘male” 
is also applicable to x, but further that if ““Bruder’’ is synonymous 
with “brother” and “maennlich” synonymous with “male,” 
then “Bruder” is inapplicable to x unless “‘maennlich”’ is also 
applicable to x, etc. According to this theory, then, the statement 
about the concept being a brother, viz., ““being a brother entails 
being male,” is a statement of the same sort as the statement 
about the expression “‘brother,”’ only it says much more of the 
same sort. This additional content can be expressed as a con- 
junction of conditionals of the form “If E is synonymous with E£, 
and D is synonymous with £,, then E is inapplicable to x unless D 
is applicable to x.” Yet, conditionals of this form are surely 
analytic: it is surely self-contradictory to suppose that there 
existed two expressions E and D which are respectively synony- 
mous with “brother” and “male,” but are such that E is correctly 
applicable to something to which D is not correctly applicable. 
But a conjunction of a contingent statement and an analytic 
statement asserts no more than the contingent statement alone.‘ 
Therefore Strawson has utterly failed to analyze the difference 
between the statement about “‘brother” and the statement about 
the concept being a brother. He might reply that on his theory the 
concept of synonymy is not used in the metalinguistic translation 
of “‘being a brother entails being male’’; that the latter is to be 
translated into a conjunction of categorical statements about the 
uses of synonyms of “brother” and “‘male,’”’ such statements as 
‘Bruder’ is not correctly applicable to x unless ‘maennlich’ is 
correctly applicable to x.’’ But this analysis is even less plausible, 
since it entails that only a person who knows something about 
all languages could know an entailment-statement to be true. 

That necessary propositions are necessarily necessary is par- 
ticularly evident in the case of tautologies of propositional logic. 
Consider, e.g., “[(A DB): ~ B] D ~ A” (F), where “A” and 





4 Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that the conditionals in question 
are, not analytic in themselves, but analytically entailed by the statement about 
the English expressions “E, is not correctly applicable to x unless EZ; is appli- 
cable to x’’. But the same conclusion would follow: if analytically entails q, 
then (pf and q) has no more factual content than p alone. 
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““B” abbreviate definite statements substitutable for the variables 
““p” and “gq” of the propositional calculus. The same method of 
analysis of logical ranges, the “‘truth-table” method, which assures 
us of the truth of this statement though we may be ignorant of the 
truth-values of the component statements, also assures us of its 
necessary truth, its truth in all “possible worlds.” For the unbroken 
column of T’s under the major operator signifies not only that this 
statement is true but also that any statement of the same form is true. 
Hence, if the possibility of establishing the truth of a statement 
without appeal to empirical evidence marks it as necessary, then 
not only F but likewise “It is necessary that F” must be held to be 
necessary. 

If this attempt to show that modal statements like H are, as 
maintained by Lewy, not contingent, has been successful, then we 
must conclude that Lewy’s principle is invalid and therefore does 
not enable us to distinguish the relations of entailment and strict 
implication. Perhaps, however, the distinction can be drawn in 
some other way. Let us try the following suggestion: an entail- 
ment between p and q is decidable, if it is decidable at all, without 
knowledge of the modalities of and g. Notice that this condit’on 
may be satisfied even though one or both of the propositions 
standing in the entailment-relation are modal propositions: just 
as (p-q) entails p regardless of whether (p-g) is a contingent, 
necessary, or impossible proposition, so WV(p) entails p regardless 
of whether V() is a contingent, necessary, or impossible proposi- 
tion; similarly, we can say with certainty that p entails that p is 
possible (where “‘possible,” of course, is so used that “‘p is possible”’ 
is compatible with “‘ is true,” “‘p is false,” and “‘p is necessary’) 
prior to having settled the question whether or not “ is possible” 
is contingent. Now, “‘p strictly implies g” is defined as “It is 
impossible that p and not-g.” From this definition it follows that 
(p and not-p) strictly implies g, whatever propositions p and g may 
be, because ( and not-f) is impossible, and the conjunction of an 
impossible proposition with any other proposition is of course 
likewise impossible. It seems, therefore, that the condition above 
stipulated for entailment is not satisfied by the “paradoxical” 
strict implications: we know that q is entailed by (p and not-f) 
because we know that ( and not-f) is impossible; and we know 
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that [not-(p and not-p)] is entailed by g, because we know that 
[not-(p and not-p)] is necessary. 

Yet, this attempt to differentiate entailment from strict im- 
plication overlooks that the “paradoxes” of strict implication do 
not depend on the stated explicit definition of strict implication® 
at all, but can be derived within a system of strict implication in 
which this concept is but implicitly defined, by a set of axiomatic 
strict implications, just as well. As was shown by Lewis himself, 
the following strict implications (supplemented by the rule of 
substitution and the ponendo ponens rule) suffice for the deriva- 
tion: (p-q) strictly implies p; p strictly implies (pV q); 
[(pV q)- ~ p] strictly implies g. These strict implications, 
however, satisfy the condition imposed upon entailment: that 
no assumptions about the modalities of the terms of the entailment 
are required to see that the entailment holds. 

I conclude that it is obscure what the alleged distinction 
between strict implication and entailment is. Perhaps, however, 
the feeling that there is a distinction may be traced to the following 
origin: those strict implications which are “‘paradoxical’’ are 
inferentially useless. If the antecedent of a strict implication is 
impossible, we cannot use the implication as a basis for proving 
the consequent, since the antecedent is not assertable; and if the 
consequent is necessary, the implication is useless as a rule of 
inference simply because no premise is required for the assertion 
of the consequent (it is “unconditionally” assertable). But if it 
is only by reference to inferential utility that strict implication 
is distinguishable from entailment, then there is no basis for 
saying that these are distinct logical relations; for the concept of 
inference, and any concept defined in terms of it, is of course no 
logical concept at all. 

ARTHUR PAP 


Yale University 


s Alternatively, **p strictly implies g” could be defined as “N(p Iq)”; if 
the definition of ““V(p)” as “~ <> ~ p” is added, the above definition turns 
into a theorem about strict implication. 
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ON AVOWALS 


Wwe someone says “I feel bored” or ‘‘I want to go to Spain” 
or “I dislike Jones,” he seems at first sight to be doing much 
the same sort of thing as when he says “I have brown hair.” That is, 
he seems to be giving a self-description, giving information about 
himself, telling us how he feels, or what he wants to do, or whom he 
dislikes, much in the way that, in saying “‘I have brown hair,” he is 
telling us the color of his hair. But we can easily go wrong at first sight; 
and philosophers have taken to arguing that “‘I feel bored” is not 
really like “‘I have brown hair” at all, that the differences between 
saying the one and saying the other should make us recognize that the 
one has a different sort of meaning from the other. In this paper I 
want to argue that we did not go far wrong at first sight, in spite of the 
differences between saying “‘I feel bored” and “‘I have brown hair,” 
that these differences should neither surprise nor bother us, and, in 
particular, that they should not force us to say that utterances like 
“I feel bored” have their own special sort of meaning. 

Following Professor Ryle, I shall call such utterances ‘‘avowals,” 
and I should like to begin by considering what he says in The Concept 
of Mind about “I want.” After giving a list of avowals, and noticing 
that we are tempted to misconstrue them as self-descriptions, he con- 
tinues: “‘But in its primary employment ‘I want...” is not used to 
convey information, but to make a request or demand. It is no more 
meant as a contribution to general knowledge than ‘please.’ To 
respond with ‘Do you?’ or ‘How do you know?’ would be glaringly 
inappropiate”’ (p. 183). Certainly these responses would often strike us 
as odd at the very best; and it sounds almost as bad to hold that 
“T want...” is meant as a contribution to general knowledge, what- 
ever such knowledge is, and whether or not we often contribute to it. But 
is ““I want ...”’ primarily employed to make a request or demand ? Not 
that it can’t be so employed: you can say to a waitress “‘I want a cup of 
coffee’’ when you could as well have said “A cup of coffee, please”’ ; 
and the editor can say to the copy boy “‘I want the file on the Smith 
case,”’ meaning no more than ‘“‘Get me that file.”’ But at a tea party, 
to go around saying “‘I want more cake”’ or “‘I want some tea’’ would 
hardly be considered the usual way to ask for these things; and, more 
important, you can, at a tea party, ask for what you do not want. The 
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cake is nearly gone, and, asking for a crumpet, you may turn to a friend 
and say, “I want more cake, but it’s almost gone already; I wish 
they’d have more cake and fewer crumpets at these parties.”” Now we 
might be loath to call this a self-description, but we cannot call it a 
request or demand; and if, as we might, we call it a not very serious 
complaint, we should bear in mind that “It’s crowded in here”? can 
also be a complaint, and that ““The cake is gone” can serve as a com- 
plaint, by itself. The assimilation of the meaning of an utterance 
to the point of uttering it may often be illuminating; but that paradigm 
of descriptive utterances—‘‘The cat is on the mat”—can function as a 
complaint or howl of rage, with the force of ““That mat is brand new, 
and you know the filthy creature isn’t allowed in here anyway,” 
or as a request or demand, with the force of ‘‘Get the cat off the 
mat this very minute, or else’; and we do not conclude that ““The 
cat is on the mat” gives us no information in these uses. Thus even if 
“TI want...” were primarily employed to make a request or demand, 
it would not simply follow that sentences of this form have a different 
sort of meaning from “I have brown hair.” 

But surely we commonly say “I want. . .”’ in circumstances where 
these practical purposes, such as requesting or demanding, cannot be 
served. In the midst of winter you may say to someone “I want to go to 
Spain next summer,” and in the midst of summer, “‘I want to be in 
London for Christmas,’ where there is no question of his being able 
to help or hinder your going. He has, maybe, simply asked you what 
you want to do; and a natural way to describe this situation would be 
to say that he has asked for, and you have given, some information. 
Moreover, he may appropriately respond with “‘Do you? I thought you 
were in Spain last summer, and didn’t like it,” or, if he knows that you 
often change your mind in these matters, with ‘“‘Are you sure?” All 
this suggests that Ryle’s interpretation of “‘I want. . .”’ will not work. 
The nonrequesting, nondemanding uses of this phrase must be 
accounted for, and it seems plausible to suppose that such uses are 
logically primary, for this reason, that it is much easier to see how we 
might pass from them to the requesting and demanding uses than it 
is to see how we should do the reverse. Nor can we say that in its 
information-giving use “I want...” is replaceable by “I intend .. .” 
or “T hope . . .,”” because you may want to go to Spain without intend- 
ing to do so, without even hoping to do so, knowing perfectly well that 
you will have to stay in England. Neither are you putting into words, 
when you say “I want to go to Spain,” a conclusion that you have 
come to about yourself much in the way that others come to conclu- 
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sions about you, from watching your behavior, including verbal 
behavior, in various situations; you may be doing this, I suppose, 
but you may well be doing something else; for it is possible, if not 
likely, that your public behavior would have given nobody any reason 
for saying definitely, as you do now, that you want to go to Spain next 
summer. 

Of course, Ryle does not maintain that all avowals are requests 

or demands, or that those which are not can be viewed as straight- 
forward conclusions from observable behavior. Rather, his idea seems 
to be that avowals are like yawns, stretchings, and other manifesta- 
tions—as opposed to descriptions—of moods or states of mind. 
If a person says “I feel bored”’ or “I feel depressed,” we do not ask him for 
his evidence, or request him to make sure . . . since we do not think that his 
avowal was the report of observations or conclusions . . . Avowing “TI feel 
depressed” is doing one of the things, namely one of the conversational things, 
that depression is the mood to do. It is not a piece of scientific premiss- 
providing, but a piece of conversational moping. That is why, if we are suspici- 
ous, we do not ask ‘‘Fact or fiction,”’ ““True or false,’’ “Reliable or unreliable ?,”’ 
but “‘Sincere or shammed ?” [ The Concept of Mind, p. 102.] 


And as regards the question, how a person finds out what mood he 
is in: 
We can answer that if, as may not be the case, he finds it out at all, he finds 
it out very much as we find it out . . . he does not groan “I feel bored’’ because 
he has found out that he is bored, any more than the sleepy man yawns because 
he has found out that he is sleepy. Rather, somewhat as the sleepy man finds 
out that he is sleepy by finding, among other things, that he keeps on yawning, 
so the bored man finds out that he is bored, if he does find this out, by finding 
that among other things he glumly says to others and to himself “I feel bored” 
and “How bored I feel” [pp. 102, 103]. 


Now I suspect that nobody ever found out that he was bored by 
noticing that he kept on saying “‘I feel bored,’’ and that if someone 
insisted that he did find it out in this way, we should be inclined to 
wonder if he knew, as we say, what “bored” means. Ryle goes on to 
admit that the avowal is the first and best index of whether a man 
feels bored, because it is meant to be heard and understood. But 
isn’t this just the beginning of the logical difference between a yawn 
and “I feel bored’? A yawn is not, usually, meant to be seen and 
understood, and if a yawn is sometimes so meant, the possibility of 
using a yawn in this fashion, as a semi-conventional sign, depends 
(logically) on the yawn’s occurring most of the time without being 
meant at all, in its common role as a natural sign or manifestation of 
sleepiness or boredom. “‘I feel bored,” on the other hand, is something 
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we have learned to say; bored people who do not speak English do not 
say “I feel bored’’; and the connection between “I feel bored’’ and 
feeling bored is a different kind of connection from that between a 
yawn and feeling sleepy. If we did not know what “I feel bored”’ 
means, we should not say it when we were bored; but we should not 
know what a yawn means, unless we simply yawned, without meaning 
anything by it, when we were sleepy. 

Maybe the point can be brought out in the following way. A college 
lecturer once told me that one of his students used to worry him in 
lectures by continually yawning, until the lecturer learned that the 
student yawned because of a special physical disability, and not 
because of sleepiness or boredom. Now such yawns may be unusual, 
and hence misleading; but the man who thus yawned could have said, 
just after yawning, “‘But I’m not sleepy (or bored),”’ without contra- 
dicting himself, as he could not have said, just after avowing “I’m 
bored,” “But I’m not bored,” without contradicting himself. Anyone 
who avows “I’m bored” or “I feel bored’”’—and these are equivalent, 
I believe, at least for present purposes—gives us the right to think that 
he is bored, in a way that the man who yawns does not give us the 
right to think that he is sleepy. He would give us the right, in the same _ 
way, to think that he is sleepy, if he avowed “I feel sleepy”’ ; and this is 
the difference between a yawn and an avowal. This difference is 
reflected in the fact that we do speak of the avowal “I feel bored”’ 
as true or false: if, for instance, at a very literary party, someone tries 
to give the impression that he is really not interested, and says “‘I feel 
bored,” you may perfectly well retort ‘““That’s not true. You’re having 
the time of your life.’’ And if he had simply yawned, it would not have 
been appropiate to make this retort, although you could have said 
something like “‘Don’t yawn at me. I know you’re enjoying yourself.” 
In the latter case, you could only accuse him of shamming, but in the 
former, you can accuse him of not telling the truth. 

While likening avowals to yawns, Ryle speaks of “‘blurting” and 
‘groaning’ and “‘glumly saying” “I feel bored’”’; he thinks that we 
should be surprised to hear “I hate .. .” and “I intend . . .” uttered 
in the tones of voice in which we utter “he hates . . .”’ and “‘they 
intend . . .” and in general insists that if the avowal is to do its job, it 
must be uttered in the appropriate tone of voice—‘‘I am depressed’”’ 
in a depressed tone of voice, “I intend ...’’ in a resolute tone of voice, 
and so on. Now, if ‘““The house is on fire” is said to warn somebody in 
the house, it had better be said in such a way that the hearer knows 
that the speaker is serious; and if “I intend to win that race” is said 
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to cow an opponent, it had better be said in such a way that the oppo- 
nent gathers that the speaker is brimming with confidence and 
determination; but these considerations do not require us to modify 
anything we may want to say about the meaning of either utterance. 
Moreover, I have tried to show that we make avowals in situations 
where a drily informative tone of voice might be fitting enough, as it 
might be if I telephoned you and said “I feel bored tonight. Let’s 
go out and drink a bitter.’’ No doubt we sometimes indulge in conver- 
sational moping with a “How bored I feel,” but surely we just as often 
tell people that we are bored in order to explain, say, why we suggest 
some diversionary activity, and here, if someone says “I feel bored”’ 
in a tone of voice that is so very bored, we may suspect that he is not 
being entirely candid, and look for an ulterior motive. Conversely, 
we have, in novels, come across passages like this: ‘What bothered 
Smith most was the way she said it. She wasn’t angry or excited; she 
simply remarked, coolly, quietly, ‘I hate Jones more than anything 
else in the world.’” It wasn’t that Smith found her remark uncon- 
vincing; on the contrary, he found it all too convincing, because she 
said it as she did; and the natural way to describe what happened is to 
say that she told Smith something, namely, that she hated Jones. 
This concludes my examination of what Ryle says about avowals. 
So far I have tried to show that when someone makes an avowal, he 
seems, at least in some cases, not to be manifesting his state of mind, 
but to be telling us what his state of mind is, what he wants or how he 
feels, much in the way that he might tell us how much money he has 
with him, or what he ate for lunch. Presumably such an avowal has 
what philosophers sometimes call descriptive meaning; that is, we can 
learn something from the avowal in the way that we can learn some- 
thing from ‘‘I have brown hair,” and not just in the way that we can 
learn something from a yawn or a sigh, or from “‘hurrah” or “‘goodness 
me.” To say further that “I feel bored”’ is a self-description may be 
unsatisfactory, if only because we usually mean by “‘self-description”’ 
a description of physical appearance, like “I have brown hair, weigh 
160 pounds” and so on. I want now to draw attention to a certain 
consequence of Ryle’s story about avowals, and of Wittgenstein’s, 
so far as he too holds that, for instance, “‘I feel bored”’ is peculiarly a 
manifestation or expression of something, rather that an informative 
utterance about something. If I say “‘I feel bored” and you say of me 
“*He feels bored,” we are not, on this interpretation, saying the same_ 
sort of thing, in the sense that we are saying the same sort of thing if I 
say “I have brown hair,” and you say of me “He has brown hair.” 
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But I don’t think it is plain that we are not saying the same sort of thing, 
in the one case as much as in the other. If I telephone you and say 
“I’m bored. I want to go out and have a bitter,” and you turn to a 
friend who is with you and say “‘Fleming is bored. He wants to go out 
and have a bitter,’ it seems plausible to suppose that our utterances 
have quite the same sort of significance, give the same information, 
and give it in the same sort of way. This point can be approached from 
another side. The difference between the two cases above—where I 
say “I feel bored’”’ and you say of me “‘He feels bored,” and where I 
say “I have brown hair” and you say of me “He has brown hair’”’— 
seems not to be as great as the difference between either of them and 
the case where I say ‘‘I promise” and you say of me “He promises.” 
Here my saying “I promise’’ is or can be my promising, but your 
saying of me “He promises” is not and cannot be promising at all, but 
is reporting a promise that I have made; while my saying “‘I feel bored”’ 
is not my feeling bored, cannot constitute my feeling bored—for I may 
always be lying, and not bored in the least—any more than my 
saying “I have brown hair” constitutes my having brown hair. 
Consider my saying “It’s crowded in here.” Both “It’s crowded in 
here” and “I feel bored” may very well be said with no intention of 
giving information—‘“‘It’s crowded in here”’ has, surely, less chance of 
giving information than “I feel bored’—and both may be almost 
forced from us by the crowdedness or the boredom; and, on the other 
hand, both may be said merely in order to say something which will 
help to pass the time. But the logic of these utterances still holds: it 
does not follow from the fact that I say I feel bored that I feel bored, 
any more than it follows from the fact that I say it is crowded in here 
that it is crowded in here; while it does or can follow from the fact that 
I say I promise that I promise. 

Of course, the way that I have the right to say “I feel bored” is 
different from the way that you have the right to say of me “He feels 
bored”’; but if this requires that we are not saying the same sort of 
thing, then when I say “‘McCarthy is in Washington today’’ and a 
reporter who has just seen the Senator at the Senate Office Building 
makes this same statement, the reporter and I are not saying the 
same sort of thing; and that we are not, seems unlikely, no matter how 
different are the ways in which we establish our right to say “‘McCarthy 
is in Washington today.” 

The objection, however, is not just that I establish my right to say 
“I feel bored” in a way that you do not establish yours to say of me 
“*He feels bored,” nor even in a way that you cannot establish yours, 
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because you and I are not the same person. Rather, the trouble is that 
my right to say “I feel bored” is not established at all; I don’t have to 
justify my saying “I feel bored,” and, what is more, I cannot justify 
it, because the question of evidence for what I say makes no sense in 
this case; while it does make sense—logical sense—in the case of my 
saying ‘‘I have brown hair.’’ This seems to be at least one of the main 
reasons why Ryle and Wittgenstein want to give an account of avowals 
which makes them out not to have an information-giving role. Another 
way of putting this objection, or a closely related one, is to say that I 
cannot doubt that I feel bored, that the questions“‘How do you know ?”’ 
and “‘Are you sure ?”’ are inappropiate here; and there is Wittgenstein’s 
pregnant dictum that “To use a word without justification does not 
mean to use it without right” (Philosophical Investigations, paragraph 
289). 

My guess is that the ordinary man would not accept this distinction, 
at least in the present case. He would say, surely, that he has got a 
justification for saying that he feels bored, namely, his feeling bored; 
and when he has not got this justification, yet still says that he feels 
bored, then he is not telling the truth; for the plain fact is—once 
again—that he can say he feels bored when he does not, as he can 
refrain from saing he feels bored when he does; and he knows that he 
lays himself open to straightforward contradiction and the charge of 
lying if he says he feels bored without this justification. Admittedly, this 
justification, when put into words, does not sound exactly helpful or 
illuminating, going something like “I say I feel bored because I feel 
bored”; but this does not make it any the less a justification, and the 
particular justification required; and anyone who cannot see that it is 
the required justification does not, we may think, know what boredom 
is, what “‘bored’”’ means. In the same way, my justification for saying 
that the room is crowded is the room’s being crowded; and as we may 
have trouble saying just when the room becomes crowded, rather than 
pleasingly full, so we may have trouble saying just when boredom 
begins, and being mildly uninterested ends. That is, I don’t want to 
claim that boredom is a definite, easily determined state of mind, but 
only that it is one thing, and saying that I feel bored, another; although 
I may not decide for sure that I feel bored until I say that I feel bored, 
as I may not decide for sure that the room is crowded until I say that it 
is crowded. (It makes some sense to say “I had no idea I was sleepy 
until I started yawning,” but it sounds worse than silly to say “I had 
no idea I was bored until I started saying ‘I feel bored.’ ’’) 

In general, it seems that we have the right to say something which 
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can be called true or false only when we have some justification, some 
reason for saying it, as in ““You have no business saying that; you 
haven’t a thing to go on.”’ Where we may lack justification, in this 
sense, and yet have the right, is in saying “‘I promise,” “‘I order . . .,” 
“‘I am amazed” (where this is a social response), and so on; although 
here too, as Professor Austin has taught us, our right to say what we do 
can be challenged, and we must justify ourselves, but we go about 
doing so in a different way. The point is that “‘I feel bored” is more 
like ‘I have brown hair”’ than it is like ‘‘I promise.’’ We can decide or 
choose to promise, but not to feel bored, or to want more cake, or to 
dislike Jones; if someone says “‘I feel bored,” you can say ““That’s not 
true,” but if he says “‘I promise,”’ you can’t say ““That’s not true,” but 
only something like ““You don’t really promise’; we ask “‘Do you 
promise ?”’ but “‘Are you bored ?”; and we surely don’t mean simply 
*‘Do you choose to say you are bored ?” We can, of course, ask “‘Do you 
feel bored ?”’; but this seems not really like ‘Do you promise ?” at all; 
for ““Do you promise ?”’ is pretty much the same as ‘Do you choose to 
promise ?”’ and not the same as ‘“‘Are you promising ?”’ while “‘Do you 
feel bored ?” is pretty much, if not exactly, the same as ‘“‘Are you feeling 
bored ?” and “‘Are you bored ?’’; and it is hard to attach sense to ““Do 
you choose to feel bored ?” 

But the objection remains that we cannot back up saying “I feel 
bored” with evidence, that we do not come to the conclusion that we 
feel bored, that the question ““How do you know?” does not apply 
here. As it stands, this is not, I think, quite true; in some cases, you 
might back up saying “‘I feel bored” with such evidence as that your 
attention wandered from the matter at hand, that you felt grumpy 
when forced to pay attention, and so on; and to this extent, you might 
be said to be able to answer the question ““How do you know?” and 
even to have come to the conclusion that you were bored. But I 
think that such cases are unusual, at least with respect to “I feel 
bored.”’ The usual case is one in which we should be both annoyed and 
puzzled at being asked for evidence, or at being asked ‘“‘How do you 
know you feel bored ?”? Now when we ask the question “‘How do you 
know ?” we often or usually mean “How are you in a position to 
know ?”’ Thus you may not be in a position to know that there are 
concentration camps in Siberia: you have not been there, have not 
determined the reliability of your sources, and have not, in general, 
taken the necessary steps to be able to say that you know. But with the 
avowal “I feel bored” there is never any question that the person who 
makes the avowal is in a position to know what he avows; of course he is. 
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Asking someone who says “I feel bored’’ how he knows would be 
rather like asking “How do you know?” when your sharp-eyed 
companion on a mountain remarks that the sky is clear, or like asking 
this of your friend at a party who says “‘It’s crowded in here,” or like 
asking this when someone emerges from the pantry and reports that 
there is bread in it. Nor would we, in these situations, speak of having 
evidence and of coming to the conclusion that the sky is clear, or the 
room crowded, or the pantry not empty. The difference between such 
cases and avowals is that in such cases you can check what the other 
person says, that you are, or can be in, as good a position as he is in 
to know whether what he says is true; while you cannot, logically, be 
in as good a position to know whether what he avows is true, or at least, 
you cannot be in the same kind of good position. But of course you can’t 
be in the same kind of good position, and this is nothing to be sur- 
prised at; for the logic of our language here reflects the way in which 
a person can become bored, often by himself when others remain 
interested, and the way in which he can dislike someone whom every- 
one else finds pleasing, and the way in which he can want to leave 
when his companions want to stay. As Wisdom says, ‘“The peculiarity 
of the soul is not that it is visible to none, but that it is visible only to 
one”; and the concepts we work with take this into account. I am 
assuming, what I hope can be assumed, that there is no need to argue 
for the existence of private, unshared experience as such; my argument 
has been that some avowals, at least sometimes, seem to be examples of 
talking about being bored, wanting something, or disliking someone, 
much in the way that “I have brown hair” is an example of talking 
about the color of the speaker’s hair; and if we express part of the 
difference between being bored and having brown hair by saying that 
the one is somehow private in a way that the other is not, then, if I am 
right about avowals, it follows that we do talk about that part of our 
experience which is private in this way. But that we so talk is, I think, 
true. 

Some people have maintained that there is a further difference 
between the above cases, where ‘“‘How do you know ?” seems inappro- 
priate, and avowals: the difference that with avowals we cannot be 
wrong, while in the other cases there is the logical possibility of error. 
Yet there seems to be at least the logical possibility of error with avowals 
too. “I doubt that I’m bored” may not make much sense, but neither 
does “‘I doubt that it’s crowded in here’’; and consider the following 
situation. A man who has always been an avid football fan is unable 
to see a match for a long time; and when he does see one again, he may 
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say to you “You know, I can hardly believe it, but I seem to be bored; 
I’d never have thought I could be, at a football match.” Here he may 
be forced to wonder if he is not mistaking something else for boredom, 
although he may soon decide that his tastes have changed. Mr. Basil 
Mitchell pointed out in a lecture that if someone says “‘I feel bored’”’ 
and you reply “‘Are you sure you don’t mean tired ?”’ he is not out of 
bounds, logically, in saying “‘No, I mean bored, all right, but now that 
you mention it, what I feel is tired, and not bored.” This may be 
unlikely, but it is not improper. Maybe more likely is my being con- 
vinced later by a psychiatrist that I was wrong when I sincerely said, 
without verbal error, ‘‘I feel bored,” at some party; in fact, I was 
frightened and resentful, and was trying to hide this from myself by 
misreading my state of mind as boredom. Again, if someone says “I 
want to go to Italy this summer,”’ you may, if you know him well, reply 
“Look here:I doubt that; I think you really just want to get away from 
here, and don’t care in the least about going to Italy”; and he is not 
logically forbidden from admitting that you are right, that he was 
wrong, and not because of a verbal error, when he sincerely said “‘I 
want to go to Italy next summer.” We may say “I think I dislike him, 
but I’m not really sure’; and there is always the woman who means 
“I love you” when she sincerely says “I hate you”; and she is not 
simply using the wrong words. 

Such mistakes may not be very common—although this might be 
questioned—but that is not to the point; for being mistaken about 
whether a room is crowded, when you are in the room, is not very 
common either. Mr. D. Mitchell in his Mind article seems to want to 
discount such mistakes because the person who makes the avowal 
has, in any case, the final say: if he does not admit or recognize that he 
was wrong, not even the psychiatrist, or, we might add, not even the 
mind reader, can prove that he was. (‘Privileged Utterances,” Mind, 
July, 1953) But this does not show at all that such mistakes are not 
genuine, but only that they are mistakes about something which, is 
private in the way that the color of my hair is not; about something on 
which, we have learned, we need the testimony of the person concerned, 
if we are to do justice to the ways and circumstances in which we feel 
bored, want things, dislike people, and so on. 

The possibility mentioned above of saying “I think I dislike him, 
but I’m not sure”’ suggests one further remark about asking “‘How do 
you know?” of avowals. In asking this question on a particular 
occasion, we may have in mind, not so much “How are you in a posi- 
tion to know about your feelings or wants or dislikes ?’’—for this is a 
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pretty silly question—but something more like “‘How are you able to 
say that you want this particular thing or that you dislike this parti- 
cular person ?’’; and this latter sort of question may well be applicable 
to some avowals. Suppose someone says “I dislike deep-sea fishing,” 
and you have good reason to believe that he has never been on the 
ocean, let alone fished in it; here your natural retort will be ‘How do 
you know you dislike deep-sea fishing? You’ve never done any”; 
and he may have to withdraw his avowal, or say that he meant he 
disapproves of deep-sea fishing. Nor is this challenge limited to such 
outrageous cases. If someone has just begun playing squash, and in the 
middle of a game says to you “I don’t like this game very much,” 
you may reply ‘“‘How do you know? You haven’t played enough to 
find out”; or if he has just arrived in Oxford for his first visit, and 
avows “‘I want to spend the rest of my life here,” you may ask him how 
he knows this, for as yet he has barely seen the town. A person may need 
some time to find out whether he likes or dislikes something; and 
although he may decide that he wants to do something, for instance, 
to stay in Oxford, he cannot decide to want to stay in Oxford, as he 
can decide to stay; and he may even discover, much to his surprise, 
that he wants to leave, rather than stay. In all these cases, again, the 
final appeal must be to how he feels, and not to the way that he acts, 
although almost certainly the way that he acts is going to be a good 
indication of how he feels. He cannot ask you to find out for him 
whether he likes or dislikes something; or if, in the exceptional case, 
you are his psychiatrist, and he does ask you to find this out, he has to 
give you an extraordinary amount of help. 

Admittedly, ““How do you know ?”’ when asked of the above avowals 
has more the rhetorical force of ““How can you possibly know ?”’ than 
the force of anything like a request for evidence. The main point is that 
in general we do not ask ‘“‘How do you know?” of avowals because 
there is no question that the person is in a good, if not the best position 
to know what he avows; and in the one kind of case where we may feel 
bold enough to challenge an avowal by asking ‘““How do you know?” 
we are challenging the adequacy of the person’s acquaintance with 
what he says he dislikes or wants. Consequently, we are not likely to 
ask “‘How do you know?” when someone says that he feels bored, 
because here he claims no acquaintance with anything outside himself; 
but it does not follow that “I feel bored’’ must be construed as having 
some special sort of meaning. 

To end with, maybe I should make explicitly plain what I hope has 
been fairly plain, if implicit, all along. I have not wanted to say that 
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we necessarily know how we feel—in the sense of feeling bored—or 
what we want or whom we dislike by some means of inward, direct 
inspection of boredom, wants and dislikes. Feeling bored is very 
different from wanting to go to Spain; someone may truly avow that he 
wants to go to Spain although he neither has at the moment, nor has 
had lately, any relevant feelings or other introspective data about 
Spain at all; and even feeling bored, to use Ryle’s analogy, is more 
like the weather than it is like clouds or thunder. If someone wonders 
whether he is sure that he wants to go to Spain, he may, possibly, 
imagine various Spanish situations and himself in them, and then 
various Italian situations, and himself in these; but he has to do this 
imagining for himself, because the important thing is how he feels 
about, or what he feels like doing in these imagined situations. If he 
tries to find out, in the same sort of way, whether you really want to go 
to Spain, he will probably get a good idea of why we are inclined to say 
that wanting to go to Spain is private, in the sense that having brown 
hair is not. But the full analysis of feeling bored, wanting something and 
disliking someone is another story. I have tried only to show that an 
avowal may tell us something in the way that so-called descriptive 
statements tell us something, and that at least some of the differences 
between saying “I feel bored” and “I have brown hair” can be 
accounted for without talking about different sorts of meaning. 


BRICE NOEL FLEMING 
Lincoln College, Oxford 
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MANY-VALUED AND MODAL SYSTEMS: 
AN INTUITIVE APPROACH 


N THE Philosophical Review for July 1954, Professor Turquette 

describes the system of strict implication which we would obtain 

if we defined P 3 Qin the usual way as ~ <>(P& ~ Q),and treated 

the primitive operators &, ~ and <> as four-valued truth-operators 
with the matrix 
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and with 1 and 2 as the “designated”’ truth-values. 

An obvious difficulty about this system is that of giving the whole 
of it an intuitive interpretation. Such an interpretation can easily be 
provided for the tables for & and ~. For suppose we assume that there 
are two possible states of affairs A and B, and assign the value 1 to a 
proposition which is true in both states of affairs, 2 to one which is true 
in A but not in B, 3 to one which is true in B but not in A, and 4 to one 
which is true in neither. The table for & will then express the fact 
that if P and Q are both true in both states of affairs, the compound 
P&Q will also be true in both; if P is true in both but Q in A only, 
P& Q will be true in A only; and so on. The table for ~ will similarly 
express the fact that if P is true in both states of affairs, ~ P is true in 
neither; if P is true in A only, ~ P is true in B only; and so on. But if 
this is what the symbols and numbers mean (and I do not know what 
else they can mean), it is difficult to see why 1 and 2 should both be 
designated values, i.e., why a formula should count as expressing a 
logical law both when it is true in both states of affairs and when it is 
true in A only—it would be more natural to count a formula as 
expressing a logical law only if it is true in both, i.e., in all possible, 
states of affairs, and therefore to “designate” only the value 1. It is 
difficult also to see why <)P, i.e., “‘possibly P,”’ should have the table 
given. It would be more natural to count “possibly P” as true in all 
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possible states of affairs if P is true in any, and as false in all states 
of affairs if P is true in none, i.e., to give it the table 





O 


mm 2 19 me 
> Se 











And it is instructive to see what happens if we amend Turquette’s 
systems in the two directions suggested. 

With these amendments we shall have, instead of Lewis and 
Langford’s Group V, their Group III (used also in Rosser and 
Turquette’s Many-Valued Logics, but not there associated with the 
present intuitive interpretation). And it is noted by Lewis and Langford 
that all laws of their system S5 will take the value 1 if Group III is 
used as a characteristic matrix for their operators. S5 therefore agrees 
more closely than any other of the Lewis systems with the intuitions 
expressed in this matrix. There are, however, other formulae beside 
those occurring as laws of $5 which will always take the value 1 when &, 
~ and <> are interpreted by Group III. Before indicating what these 
formulae include, we may mention two which they do not include. 
They do not include <><>P, which takes the value 4 when P does, nor 
do they include <>P 3 P, ie., ~ ©>(<>P& ~ P), which takes the 
value 4 when P takes either of the values 2 and 3. If this latter formula 
were a law, it would of course make modal distinctions nugatory, and 
strict implication would collapse into material. But this disastrous 
result does not occur in the present extension of S5, and it is of interest 
to note this evidence that $5, the strongest of the main Lewis systems, 
can be extended without thus resulting in “‘modal absurdity.” 

The theses over and above those of $5 which arise in the system with 
Group III as its matrix, will be found to be simply reflections of the 
fiction on which this matrix is intuitively based, that there are only 
two possible states of affairs. They include, for example, the formula 


(a) (>(PH&Q) + (PR ~ Q): 2*-~O~P, 


which asserts that if the combination P& Q is possible and the com- 
bination P& ~ Q is also possible, then P is necessary, i.e., that if there 
is at least one state of affairs in which P and Q are both true and at 
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least one in which P is true but Q is not, then there is no state of affairs 
in which P is not true. If there really were only two possible states of 
affairs, this would be quite reasonable, for a state of affairs in which Q 
is true and one in which Q is false could not be the same, and if P is 
true in both of these, it is true (on the hypothesis adopted) in all the 
states of affairs there are. 

It is now easy to see how to amend our matrix so as to keep all 
laws of S5 but eliminate (a). Let us suppose that there are not two but 
three possible states of affairs (say A, B and C); let us have not a 
4-valued but an 8-valued matrix in which the value 1 means “‘true in 
all three states of affairs,” 2 means “‘true in A and B but not in C,” 
and so on; and let us construct tables for & ~ and <> on the same 
principles as before. If we suppose P to be true in A and B but not in C, 
and Q to be true in A and C but not in B—i.e., if we give P the value 2 
and Q the value 3— it will be found that (a) has not the value 1 but the 
value 8. With this new matrix, however, we shall find that there are 
still formulae over and above those which are laws of $5 which always 
have the value 1, namely those formulae which reflect the fiction that 
there are not more than three possible states of affairs; e.g., 

(6) <>(P&Q&R) -O)(PRQ& ~ R) + <(P& ~ Q&R)-: 3 --~OnP. 

This last formula can be eliminated (and the laws of S5 preserved) 
if we replace our 8-valued matrix by a similar 16-valued one; but this 
will still give as laws those formulae which reflect the fiction that the 
number of possible states of affairs is at most four. And it will be clear 
by now that no finite enlargement of the number of values involved in 
our matrix will remove all such oddities and leave us with the laws of 
S5 alone. This may be regarded as an informal proof of Dugundji’s 
theorem that there is no finite characteristic matrix for any of the 
systems S1—S5, at least as far as it relates to S5. 

The present approach also makes it possible to see the “‘modal 
absurdity” <>P 3 P (or the derived form <>P = ~ <> ~ P) as the 
upper limit of an infinite series of lesser absurdities, with our (a) and (6) 
as the two next below it. For <>P 3 P is what we would obtain in 
addition to (b) and (a) if we assumed that there were not three or two 
but only one possible state of affairs, so that the only “values” we 
would have to operate with would be “true in A” (for our 1) and “not 
true in A” (for our 2), with “‘possible” still defined as “‘true in at least 
one state of affairs.” If there is only one state of affairs, the table for 
<>P in this sense becomes identical with that for the simple P, and 
modal distinctions disappear. (Cf. C. S. Peirce on the relation of 
modal and assertoric calculi in his Collected Papers, 3.439-448.) 
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To this I would add the suggestion that there is another infinite 
series of ‘“‘modal absurdities”’ of which the upper limit is the assertion 
that everything whatever is possible, i.e., the assertion of <>P on its 
own as a logical law. This equation of <>P with the tautological 
function of P (taking the value 1 whatever the value of P may be) 
is what we obtain in the two-valued case if we define <>P (a ‘little 
vaguely) as a function of P which is always true in some state of affairs, 
i.e., which never takes the highest value. This description fits the <>P 
of Turquette’s paper (which takes the values 1, 2, and 3, but never 4); 
and it is significant that his system, though it does not contain <>P, 
contains the next “‘absurdity”’ in this particular series, namely <><>P. 
(Turquette takes over from Lewis a defense of this thesis; but surely 
it is absurd to say that although, for example, P& ~ P is not in fact 
possible, it nevertheless could have been possible). The fact that in 
Turquette’s system (as in the Lewis systems S6—S8) we may obtain 
<><>P without obtaining <>P is of the same order of logical interest 
as the fact that in the system based on Group III we may obtain 
our (a) without obtaining <>P <3 P. The next step, which I hope 
Professor Turquette will show us how to take, would be to construct 
an 8-valued matrix yielding <><><>P but not <><>P or <>P, a 16-valued 
matrix yielding <><><><>P but not <><><>P or <><>P or <>P, and so 
on; and then to discover what system this series approximates’ to in 
the way that the other approximates to S5. 

The line of thought here developed suggests, moreover, an answer 
to a criticism which Lukasiewicz has recently levelled (in the Journal 
of Computing Systems, I [ July, 1953], 134-135) against the Lewis systems 
and the allied systems of Von Wright. He complains that these systems 
are “‘incomplete,” because they have no mechanism of “rejection” 
such that any formula not provable is demonstrably rejected as a law 
of the system. It is not difficult, I think, to “‘complete”’ at least the 
Lewis system S5, in this sense of ‘“‘completing.”” Suppose we say that a 
formula “‘is of the form <>(n)P,”’ if it is a conjunction of n conjuncts 
(n = 1), of which 
(i) the first consists of <>, followed by the conjunction of the n variables 

P,, «.- Pa; and 
(ii) the (i + 1)th is the same as the 7’th, except that the last non-negated 
variable in the 7’th is negated in the (i + 1)th. 
Thus, for example, in <>(2)P, there will be two conjuncts, of which 
the first is <>(P, & P,) and the second is <>(P, & ~ P,), in which the 
last non-negated variable in the first is negated; <>(2)P, is therefore 
the formula <>(P, & P,) & O(P,; & ~ P,). In <>(3)P, there will be 
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three conjuncts, of which the first is (>(P, & P, & P;); the second is 
<>(P, & P, & ~ P;), in which the last non-negated variable in the 
first is negated; and the third is <>(P, & ~ P, & ~ P3), in which the 
last non-negated variable in the second is negated. As a limiting case, 
<>(1)P, will be <>P. Intuitively, what <>(n)P, amounts to is that P, is 
true in at least n possible worlds. We will have a “‘complete’’ modal 
system if we add to the axioms and rules of Lewis’s S5 Lukasiewicz’ two 
ordinary rules of rejection (what implies a rejected formula is rejected, 
and what has a rejected substitution is rejecred), with the special rule, 
“Reject any formula of the form <>(n)P, 2 ~ © ~ Py” (i.e., intuit- 
ively, reject any formula asserting that whatever is true in n possible 
worlds is true in all possible worlds; and so, in effect, that there are 
only n possible worlds). This rule is not much more complicated than 
the one which Lukasiewicz takes over from Slupecki to ‘‘complete”’ the 
Aristotelian syllogistic system (Aristotle’s Syllogistic, § 30). There may 
be other modal systems—this, again, Professor Turquette may be 
able to tell us—which could be “‘completed”’ by using the rule, “‘Reject 
any formula consisting of a sequence of n <>’s (n > 1) followed by a 
single propositional variable.” 

A. N. PRIOR 
Canterbury University College, 
Christchurch, New Zealand 
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BERKELEY ON THE NUMERICAL IDENTITY 
OF IDEAS 


1. Professor Broad has asserted in a recent article! that Berkeley 
would “unhesitatingly give a negative answer” to (among other 
questions) the question ‘‘whether or not one and the same sensibile 
could be sensed by two different persons, either on the same or on 
different occasions.” What Professor Broad here says of “‘sensibile”’ 
he would evidently also say of “idea” as Berkeley uses the term. In 
an earlier passage, where he mentions Berkeley’s use of the word 
“idea” to refer to the particulars, distinct in kind for each sense, that 
are encountered in sense-perception, Professor Broad asserts that 
Berkeley held every such particular to be “‘confined ... its existence to 
some one particular occasion in the mental history of some one par- 
ticular person.’ 

I do not know what evidence Professor Broad had in mind when he 
made these two intimately connected assertions; but I do not think 
that it could have been sufficient evidence. There is a passage in the 
Dialogues where Berkeley discusses the question whether or not one and 
the same idea can be perceived by two different persons; and in that 
passage Berkeley is very far indeed from returning an unhesitating 
negative answer to the question. The passage is to be found in the 
Third Dialogue, at the place* where Hylas says, ““But the same idea 
which is in my mind, cannot be in yours, or in any other mind. Doth 
it not therefore follow from your principles, that no two can see the 
same thing? And is not this highly absurd?” Philonous makes an 
elaborate response to this objection. 

Hylas, it is clear, expects Philonous to agree to two axiomatic 
assumptions: first (AA-J), that different people cannot perceive the 
same idea; and second (AA-IJ), that different people can perceive 
the same thing. If Philonous does agree to both these assumptions, then 
it seems he must give up his principle that things are ideas; for if, 
following this principle, we substitute “thing” for “idea” in the first 
axiom, the second axiom is contradicted; and likewise, if we substitute 
‘idea”’ for ‘‘thing”’ in the second axiom, the first is contradicted. 


1 “Berkeley’s Denial of Material Substance,” Philosophical Review, LXIII 
(April, 1954). 

2 Ibid., p. 162. 3 [bid., p. 157. 

4 A. A. Luce and T. E. Jessop, eds., The Works of George Berkeley, 11, 247-248. 
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Philonous, however, refuses to agree to the axioms—except on terms 
that make them irrelevant to his holding the principle that things are 
ideas. 

In the “‘vulgar acceptation” of “‘same,” Philonous grants one axiom 
and refuses the other. Of course it is true that “different persons may 
perceive the same thing.” But in this acceptation, we may also say that 
“‘the same thing or idea exist[s] in different minds.” 

If, on the other hand, “‘the term same be used in the acceptation of 
philosophers, who pretend to an abstracted notion of identity,” then 
whether or not Hylas’ assumptions are true is a matter of definition. 

_It is a matter, we may infer, that did not much worry Berkeley, who 
did not fear conflicts between his principles and other people’s recondite 
definitions, and who thought all pretensions to abstraction suspect.® 

2. Philonous turns immediately, after indicating his choice of accep- 
tations, to developing the theme that the question Hylas is asking is a 
verbal one. “‘Let us suppose several men together, all endued with the 
same faculties, and consequently affected in like sort by their senses, 
and who had yet never known the use of language; they would without 
question agree in their perceptions. Though perhaps, when they came 
to the use of speech, some regarding the uniformness of what was 
perceived, might call it the same thing: others especially regarding the 
diversity of persons who perceived, might choose the denomination of 
different things.” 

What is the significance of this hypothetical excursion into the deve- 
lopment of language? I take it that Philonous’ hypothesis is a way of 
making the point that (whatever the actual case may be) the ordinary 


5 Observe the following combinations of truth and falsity for Hylas’ assump- 
tions: 
(a) (8) 
AA-I False AA-I True 
AA-II "True. AA-II False. 


Philonous claims that the “‘vulgar acceptation”’ of ‘‘same’’ would result in (a). 
So far as any of the class of usages falling under “the acceptation of 
philosophers” goes, he gives a broad hint that AA-JJ would be meaningless; 
but even if it is true or false, Philonous evidently considers that its truth or 
falsity in this unimportant class of acceptations would not affect the truth of the 
principle that things are ideas. Now, accepting (8) would be another way of 
escaping from Hylas’ objection; and it might be thought that, strictly speaking, 
and using “perceive” in the sense of “immediately perceive,” Berkeley must 
hold (8) versus the vulgar. Nothing in the present passage lends the least 
support to this construction. With bookish men generally, calling an opinion 
“vulgar” may suggest that they disagree with the opinion. But it is well known 
that Berkeley’s use of “vulgar”’ is eccentric in this respect. 
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language conventions governing the use of “‘same’’ might have justified 
either (S)_ our speaking of perceiving the same thing because there was 
no difference discernible in what we perceived or (D)_ our speaking 
of perceiving different things because what we perceived was per- 
ceived by different persons. 

Philonous has already indicated that in fact ordinary language 
justifies (S)_ rather than (D);. Could we properly speak in ordinary 
language of different persons seeing different things, on the ground solely 
that there was a “diversity of persons who perceived” ? Of course we 
could not. That there was a diversity of persons is obviously by itself 
no reason at all for saying that they saw different things. We might, 
it is true, adopt a convention that would make it a reason; but if we 
did, it would introduce a novel ambiguity in the use of the phrase 
‘different things.” 

Why then does Philonous bother to bring up (D)+? I suggest that 
it is brought up because Berkeley sensed that there were plausible 
reasons for supposing that when we substitute “ideas” for ‘‘things,”’ 
then ordinary language justifies an analogue of (D) ¢ just as much as it 
justifies an analogue of (S)+. Does ordinary language justify (S); our 
speaking of having the same idea because there is no difference 
between our thoughts? This is Philonous’ claim. Does ordinary 
language justify (D); our speaking of having different ideas because 
different people have them? This is the objection Berkeley allows 
Hylas to state so confidently. Now, in fact, the answer to the first question 
is ““Yes,”’ and the answer to the second question is ‘‘No’’® (so that the 
“plausible reasons’ remain merely plausible); but Berkeley may have 
felt something more compelling than a suspicion that the answer to 
both questions was “‘Yes.”’ 

It might well have seemed to him, for example, that there is some 
sense in which the statement, “One person cannot have another 
person’s ideas,”’ is obviously true, even granted that we can perfectly 
properly speak (as we can) of two people having or thinking of the 
same idea. For, saying that ‘‘one person cannot have another person’s 
ideas”’ may be taken as a way of expressing the genuine truism that one 
person cannot think another person’s thoughts for him—though this 
is not the only way the first form of words may be taken. Again, the 
pattern of the sentence, up to the introduction at the end of the 


8 Now, and one supposes, in Berkeley’s time also. According to the N.E.D., 
the full present range of the uses of “‘idea’’ was established in English by 1712, 
with the irrelevant exception of technical uses imitated from Kant and Hegel. 
Compare the dates of the citations given in the article on the noun “Idea.” 
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word ‘‘ideas”—I mean the contrast between ‘‘one” and “‘another”’ and 
the use of the verb “‘have’’ with “‘one” and of the possessive case with 
‘“‘another’”—may seem sufficient to make the statement it bears a 
truism. If it were a question of whether one person’s exclusive property 
could be another person’s, or a question of whether one person could 
have in his mouth or in his stomach or inside his skull one and the 
same thing that another person has in his, then the sentence would 
express a truism. (But then some other word would have taken the place 
of “‘ideas.”’) 

Berkeley, I suggest, supposed that while ordinary language con- 
ventions justified (S)_ and not (D)¢, it allowed both (S); and (D);; 
whereupon he wished to argue that the conventions might perfectly 
well have been otherwise (ruling out (D); as well as (D) ¢; or justifying 
(D)_ as well as the other three), in which case “idea’’ and “thing” 
would have been perfectly interchangeable terms in ordinary language, 
though by a trivial accident of custom they are not.? 

Now, it would have been a mistake to suppose those things about 
the established conventions; and, though Berkeley would have been 
right in thinking that the conventions might have been otherwise, he 
would have been wrong in thinking that the changes mentioned would 
have sufficed to make “‘idea”’ and “‘thing” interchangeable. He would 
have been wrong, because in a crucial point (S); and (D); are not 
analogous to (S)_ and (D);¢. It does not make sense, within the scope 
of ordinary language conventions, to dispute about the numerical 
identity of the ideas that different people have in their minds. This is 
so not because ideas in different minds can only be similar, however 
closely resembling one another, and must forever be numerically 
different. It is so because the ideas that different people have, whether 
we speak of their ideas of what the Parthenon was like, or of their 
ideas of how ““Xanadu”’ was written, or of their ideas on the subject 
of the Northwest Passage, are neither numerically identical nor 
numerically different. There is no procedure for telling apart cases of 
exact duplication and cases of numerical identity; and therefore there 
is no point in the distinction. 

It is, however, striking and characteristic of Berkeley’s use of his 
technical term “‘idea” that the numerical identity of ideas perceived 
by different people should be determinable. 

3. The analysis of the expression “‘the same thing” which Berkeley 
adumbrates in the passage cited is remarkably cursory and defective. 


7 Cf. Principles, par. 38—Luce and Jessop, eds., op. cit., I1, 56-57. 
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He does not distinguish between the use of the expression in assertions 
of numerical identity and the use of it in assertions of exact resemblance 
short of identity.* If he had devoted any time and thought to a deliber- 
ate analysis of the expression (if he had even examined his own 
example of the renovated house more carefully), he would have 
observed the inadequacy of saying that “men are used to apply the 
word same where no distinction or variety is perceived.”” For sometimes 
men apply the word “‘same”’ where distinction and variety are perceived, 
and sometimes they refuse to apply it even where perceptible distinction 
and variety are absent. 

When the expression “the same thing” is used in assertions of 
numerical identity, an object (if it is of a certain kind: for example, a 
solid object) may reappear after a perceptible lapse of time and still 
be identified as the same thing. Moreover, the perceptible properties 
of an object may change considerably in the course of time without 
raising any doubt about its being one and the same thing (for example, 
a house weathering with age). On the other hand, if an object should 
be accompanied by an exact duplicate, and we knew nothing of the 
history of either, we could not tell, and would not say, whether either 
of the present objects was the same thing as an object exactly like it that 
we had observed earlier. 

Berkeley’s account is not adequate for the other use of “the same 
thing” either. Great differences both in time and in position not only 
do not prevent us from calling two things the “‘same’’ (or even “‘ident- 
ical’’) in the sense of exact resemblance but not numerical identity— 
we do not use the expression in this way unless we perceive some dis- 
tinction and variety (let it be only a difference in time) between the 
objects considered. 

There are circumstances, however, in which discrepancies between 


8 A couple of pages before the passage here discussed, Berkeley recognizes 
that not every sort of variation is “‘sufficient to constitute a new kind or indi- 
vidual,”’ but he does not differentiate between the conventional allowances for 
variations compatible with sameness of kind and the allowances for variations 
compatible with numerical identity (op. cit., II, 245). In the notebooks written 
four or five years earlier in preparation for the Essay on Vision and The Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge, Berkeley says, ‘“‘No identity other than perfect 
likeness in any individuals besides persons’’ (op. cit., I, 25). This error is 
roughly repaired in another entry: “Identity of Ideas may be taken in a 
Double sense either as including or excluding Identity of Circumstances, such 
as time, place etc.”’ (loc. cit., 71). The renovated house of the present passage 
can of course be called the same only if a perceptible difference in circumstances 
is allowed for, but Berkeley does not follow up this thought. 
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the two uses of “‘the same thing” do not arise, and it is numerical 
identity alone that is in question. What Berkeley says perfectly accur- 
ately describes the use of “‘the same thing’’ in these circumstances. 
Consider two men standing side by side in a spacious garden. They 
have been talking about “the rose-bush between us and the flower- 
bed.” The first man, puzzled by something the other has said, now 
asks, “‘Are you looking at the same thing I’m looking at?” Now, the 
answer “‘Yes”’ to this question (made good) implies that one and the 
same thing, not a duplicate, is being looked at by both men. In other 
circumstances—two people looking at duplicate landscape plans or 
at duplicate pictures—the question “Are you looking at the same 
thing ?”’ will obtain a different sort of answer; but precisely in those 
circumstances, there are differences in what the observers see, which 
they can readily describe to each other, and which prevent them from 
thinking that they are looking at the self-same object. 

Circumstances of the first sort are the sort Berkeley has in mind in 
the present passage. Not only should generosity and respect prompt 
us to grant that Berkeley would have discovered discrepancies if he 
had looked for them, we have a safe ground for inferring to the 
circumstances that Berkeley had in mind. The ground lies in the origin 
of Hylas’ objection two speeches previous, in an example—‘‘If there 
were an hundred more here, they would all see the garden, the trees, 
and flowers as I see them’’—where numerical identity alone, and not 
exact resemblance, is in question. 


DAVID BRAYBROOKE 
Bowdoin College 
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AESTHETICS AND LANGUAGE. Edited with an Introduction by 
Wituiam Extton. New York, Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. vi, 
186. $4.75. 

In this collection of old and new essays, edited by Mr. Elton, 
who provides an incisive introduction to them, certain traditional 
aesthetic problems of the nature of art and criticism are dealt with by 
some ten contributors. They all share in the rejection of the view that 
philosophy in general and aesthetics in particular can provide “‘essen- 
tialist” definitions of basic concepts. They also agree that progress in 
aesthetics lies in the logical study of the language of our critical talk 
about individual works of art. But mostly their common concern is an 
exposé of the inadequacies of traditional aesthetic solutions and 
theories through clarifications of logical and linguistic confusions of 
one sort or another. 

Mr. Gallie’s essay, ‘““The Function of Philosophical Aesthetics,” 
attacks the Idealist view that art is imagination. This doctrine, he 
argues, rests on the essentialist fallacy of supposing that “‘art’’ denotes 
only one thing, namely, a level of spiritual activity. Whatever we 
mean by “art’? we mean more than that, as our common speech 
reveals. It is fantastic to reduce ‘“‘Cologne Cathedral,” he says, to the 
name of a part of one’s imagination. Mr. Passmore (““The Dreariness 
of Aesthetics’) strikes a similar blow against another theory, the 
so-called “Organic,” the view that art is a harmony of elements. 
Its fundamental mistake is the logical one of confusing a category with a 
property. “‘Harmony” does not name a property of art, as “‘red”’ 
might, but is a term for formulating questions about how the work is 
brought off. Miss Lake (“‘A Study of the Irrefutability of Two Aesthetic 
Theories”) shows, by way of examination of two rival theories, Croce’s 
and Bell’s, that they are basically misguided stipulations about the 
expression, “‘work of art,” rather than empirical claims. No facts 
could conceivably count against them, hence they function non- 
empirically. Actually, she says, these theories, perhaps like all so-called 
aesthetic theories, are generated out of overemphasis upon one factor 
in art to the exclusion of others. “‘Art is significant form,”’ for example, 
purports to be a true statement about the nature of painting and yet it 
actually functions as a recommendation to concentrate on the plastic 
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rather than the spiritual or literary elements of pictures. Mr. Ziff 
(“Art and the ‘Object of Art’ ’’) also attacks Idealist views, especially 
Alexander’s doctrine that “‘art is illusion,” according to which ‘‘the 
characters we impute to the painting do not really belong to the 
painting, but rather, are characters of the work of art” (p. 171). If 
this character, for example, is depth, then, Ziff says, it does belong to 
some paintings. A Cézanne landscape has great depth whereas a 
Gauguin has not. There is no extra object or realm containing the 
work of art, including the depth. Idealists forget that we can talk 
about paintings as works of art, in which case they have depth the 
way they have other aesthetic characters, or we can talk about them 
as movable, perceptible physical objects, in which case, unless they 
are unusually built, they haven’t depth. What is essential is that these 
are two different ways of talking about one object, not one complex way 
of talking about two objects. As sound as this may be, it seems to me 
perhaps to miss the original problem, which is to explain the difference 
between our talk about (say) the particular red of a painting, which 
is actually red, and our talk about (say) the depth or movement of a 
painting, which are not actually deep or moving in the way that the 
red is red. Mr. Hampshire’s essay, ““Logic and Appreciation,” the 
most far-reaching in this group on general aesthetics, is a thorough- 
going critique of the ethical model for aesthetics. Because of the seeming 
similarity between “‘X is right” and “X is (aesthetically) good,” 
systematizers have sought to establish major premises about principles 
and canons which, together with minor premises about particular 
works of art realizing these principles, would yield aesthetic judgments. 
But, Hampshire argues, works of art, unlike moral actions and situa- 
tions, are unique, unpractical, autonomous, and gratuitous. Choosing, 
grading, and justification of judgments, therefore, are out of place in 
our experiences of individual works of art. “‘X is right” answers a 
practical problem which demands a practical solution; but “X is 
(aesthetically) good” answers no problem, hence is totally inappropriate. 
Criticism, consequently, formulates no general principles which 
dictate standards of choice. Instead, it seeks to “‘see the object exactly 
as it is” (p. 165), and to bring people to see the particular features and 
their relations of individual works of art. It is an explanatory, not.a 
judgmental procedure. 

Mr. Ryle (‘‘Feelings’’) and Mr. Bouwsma (‘“The Expression Theory 
of Art’’) survey various uses of “‘to feel’? and “‘X is sad’’ respectively. 
Ryle touches only one small aesthetic point, the harmful assimilation 
of one use of “‘to feel,”’ namely, ‘‘to feel that something is the case,” 
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to “‘having an emotion,” which then leads to all sorts of attribution of 
emotions to artists and connoisseurs. Having a cultivated taste in 
ceramics, for example, isn’t like being easily vexed or scared. It isn’t 
an emotion at all, Ryle concludes, but a learned skill. Bouwsma argues 
that the oft-made utterance, ‘“The music is sad,” is ‘not silly or mys- 
terious; but neither is it equivalent to ‘““The music expresses sadness”’ 
in the sense of either “‘Jones vents his anger by screaming” or ‘““This 
sentence expresses an idea.” The music is sad, he says, in the way that a 
face is sad when there is no weeping. The sadness in both isn’t a 
property, along with the melody or the eyes, but the character, by which, 
I take it, he means the whole of the music or the face. The sadness of 
the music is in the very sounds we hear, coloring the whole, like the fur 
of the squirrel or the redness of the apple. Bouwsma also attempts an 
explanation of our attribution of sadness to the music. People who 
are sad have certain characteristics—they are slow, low, halting—and 
when we hear music which is like this, we carry over the attribute. 
Old-fashioned aestheticians, among them Hanslick, have also said 
this about the origin of some of our musical predicates. | 
Three final essays deal with the status of critical terms, like “good,” 
and the nature of criticism. Miss Knight (““The Use of ‘Good’ in Aesthe- 
tic Judgments’’) argues that aesthetic judgments, e.g., ““This Cézanne 
is a good picture,” are based upon, albeit not about, certain criterion- 
characters. What critics do is to take the class of pictures of a certain 
sort (e.g., landscapes), formulate certain good-making criteria of this 
class, and then validate their aesthetic judgments by enumerating the 
criteria present in a particular picture. Miss Macdonald (“Some 
Distinctive Features of Arguments Used in Criticism of the Arts’’) 
objects to this account of “‘aesthetically good” and the function of 
criticism. Critics, she says, do not pick plums from artistic pies for 
exhibition, since the work of art, dependent upon someone’s inter- 
pretation, at least in part, is forever changing. Criticism is not referring 
to the presence of criteria in art but “an indefinite set of devices for 
‘presenting’ not ‘proving’ the merits of works of art” (p. 129). The 
critic commends or condemns the work, but his justification of what he 
does consists in giving no general criteria as reasons, but rather in 
conveying “the work as a pianist might ‘show’ the value of a 
sonata by playing it” (p. 129). The critic “‘creates” his case for 
his verdict, he doesn’t demonstrate or prove anything. Mr. Isenberg 
(“Critical Communication’) is even more radical than Miss 
Macdonald. Criticism, he says, is not the making of -verdicts, like 
“This poem is good,” or the giving of reasons. There are no such 
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reasons, i.e., no statements which can support any aesthetic judgments. 
Instead, he proposes, criticism appeals to qualities in the work of art 
which we must share perceptually if we are to comprehend the criticism. 
**The critic’s meaning is ‘filled in,’ ‘rounded out,’ or ‘completed’ by the 
act of perception” (p. 137). Criticism aims at a communication “‘at 
the level of the senses; that is, to induce a sameness of vision, of ex- 
perienced content” (p. 138). 

Each of these essays, I think, makes a distinctive contribution to 
present-day aesthetic inquiry; and together they form a valuable 
collection. They certainly show that any future progress in this 
sluggish field of philosophy must be sustained by piecemeal analyses 
of the type offered in the volume rather than in the accumulation of 
more systems of the arts. So far as the present selection is concerned, 
my main objection is that all the essays which touch on criticism, i.e., 
the three mentioned, plus incidental remarks by Hampshire (pp. 165- 
166) and Gallie (p. 26), contain a really fundamental ambiguity. In 
none of these discussions is there ever drawn the distinction between 
(1) what critics actually do, which, I should have thought, amounts to 
lots of different things, including setting up criteria in order to judge 
individual works of art (see, e.g., H. Gardner, The Art of T. S. Eliot, 
Ch. I, or F. R. Leavis, The Great Tradition, Ch. I, both superb volumes 
of criticism); (2) what critics cannot do with success, even if they 
wanted to; and (3) what critics ought to do once they understand 
certain logical facts about the concept of art. It seems to me that the 
various treatments of the problem of criticism in this volume run these 
three issues together without sufficient clarification of which is being 
discussed. . 

Morris WEITz 
The Ohio State University 


PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS. By A. J. AyER. New York, St. Martin’s 
Press; London, Macmillan & Co., 1954. Pp. 284. $4.50. 


This volume collects twelve of Ayer’s essays, reprinted from widely 
scattered sources. All are interesting and a number of them are 
important, so that it is a considerable convenience to have them - 
brought together in this book. Some have provoked so much contro- 
versy that it is well worth while to reread and re-evaluate them in the 
light of recent discussion. 

The first three essays are concerned with logical matters. “‘Indivi- 
duals” is Ayer’s 1952 Mind discussion of the relative roles of indicators 
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(of individuals) and of predicates. Predicates describe, and only 
descriptive differences, Ayer holds, individuate. But indicators suggest 
which complex predicates a writer or speaker wishes to claim are 
uniquely instantiated. ‘“The Identity of Indiscernibles” (1935), which 
is in part inconsistent with the above, admits that Max Black’s 1952 
Mind article of the same title has advanced arguments for bare numer- 
ical diversity, without qualitative difference, which Ayer is unable to 
answer. But, having admitted this, Ayer concludes rather lamely, “I am 
still inclined to hold that the principle of the identity of indiscernibles 
is necessarily true.” The paper on ‘Negation’? (1952) proposes to 
define negative statements in terms of the lesser degree of specificity 
of one of a pair of contradictory statements. This view has since been 
attacked vigorously by Taylor, Clark and others (Philosophical Studies, 
IV, 1952) on the ground, among others, that negation is already 
implicit in complementarity. 

Five articles on epistemology constitute the next group. In “The 
Terminology of Sense-data” (1945) Ayer proposes that we define 
sense-data in such a way that: (1) if anything is being in any manner 
perceived, sense-data must exist; (2) they cannot exist unsensed; 
(3) they cannot be part of a physical object; (4) they cannot appear 
to have characteristics that they do not really have; and (5) they 
cannot really have characteristics that they do not appear to have. 
This a priori approach, which at best can create a deductive schema 
which may or may not apply to anything, seems much less fruitful 
than Price’s empirical view, that ‘‘only inspection of sense-data them- 
selves can tell us what qualities and relations they actually have; and 
if it follows from some theory that they ought to have other ones, so 
much the worse for the theory”’ (Perception, p. 242). A typical example 
of Ayer’s argument in this paper is as follows (pp. 84-85): A sense- 
datum cannot be identical with a physical object or even with the 
surface of a physical object, for by definition it is self-contradictory 
to say of a sense-datum that it is [directly] seen but does not exist, 
whereas by definition it is always self-consistent to say of a physical 
object that it is seen but does not exist. But the answer to this bit of 
dialectic seems to be that a sense-datum can truly be said to be ident- 
ical with the surface of a physical object only when that object does 
exist; and of such an existent physical object it cannot consistently 
be said that it is seen but does not exist. 

In “Basic Propositions” (1950) Ayer urges the desirability of making 
sensory predicates basic on the ground that a sense-datum statement 
may be true when the corresponding object statement is false. He 
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argues that the only mistakes we can make when we honestly try to 
report our sensory experiences are verbal ones. This is because, he says, 
when we describe our experience by means of a predicate we are not 
implicitly making a comparison between various experiences but are 
only using a meaning rule of the language correctly or incorrectly. 
However, the notion of applying a linguistic meaning rule, and the 
method by which we can tell whether we are applying one correctly 
or not, he leaves very vague. His rejection of the implicit-comparison 
theory of sensory predicates rests on his holding that it implies the 
existence of other objects like the mentioned object in the stated 
respect. But the implicit comparison theory can be stated so as to 
avoid this. For example, to say of anything that it is green is to say 
that its color character is like that of certain objects which one observed 
when one was learning ostensively to apply the word “‘green”’ correctly. 

In ‘‘Phenomenalism” (1947-1948) Ayer denies that physical object 
statements are exactly translatable into sense-datum statements. 
There is no specifiable set of sense-datum statements whose truth is both 
necessary and sufficient to the truth of the corresponding object 
statement. No single sense-datum statement either proves or disproves 
a physical object statement. Furthermore, the logics of the two types 
of statement are different. The phenomenalist, therefore, must give up 
the translatability thesis and limit himself to asserting that a physical 
object statement refers ultimately to sense-data and only sense-data. 
Admitting that some such considerable modification of the pheno- 
menalistic thesis is necessary, Ayer defends it against such charges as 
that a sense-datum theory cannot give a satisfactory account of 
physical causation or of events at a distance in either space or time. 
He concludes with the suggestion that it may be best to treat our 
beliefs about physical objects as a theory, and perhaps the best one, 
for explaining the course of our sensory experiences. This is, of course, 
a far cry from his earlier “‘alternative language”’ thesis. 

In “Statements about the Past” (1950-1951) Ayer urges that the 
verifiability theory of meaning imposes no special difficulties for 
statements about the past. Such statements indicate the order of 
temporal precedence and succession of certain events and often, by the 
use of tenses or other temporal demonstratives, reveal the point of view 
from which the statement is made. To be sure, when the person making 
a statement exists at a later time than the event referred to in his 
statement, he encounters special difficulties in attempting to verify the 
statement. But the verifiability theory of meaning itself calls only for 
the verifiability of the statement by someone, not necessarily by the 
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asserter. This account is a considerable advance over the earlier 
position of Ayer and others that a statement about a past event is 
formally equivalent to a set of statements about present or future 
evidence for it. 

“One’s Knowledge of Other Minds” (1953) follows the pattern of 
the preceding article in declaring that a statement to the effect that a 
person, described in a certain way, has a certain conscious experience, 
is not equivalent to the evidence for it that another person has, but is an 
inference from this evidence. Such inferences are justified by the verified 
coexistence of conscious and behavioral properties in the experience 
of the asserter. If extrapolation gives probable knowledge we have 
probable knowledge of the experience of others. 

“On What There Is” (1951) is Ayer’s contribution to an Aristotelian 
Society symposium on Quine’s Review of Metaphysics paper of that title. 
Ayer adds little to Quine’s account save to elucidate it in Ayer’s 
terminology. He does conclude with the interesting psychological 
question: ‘When Quine and Goodman renounced abstract entities 
were they thinking only that it would be more convenient to dispense 
with statements in which bound variables took abstract entities for 
values? Was there not a suggestion that their reason for renouncing 
them was that they did not believe in their existence?” (p. 230.) 

The concluding section of this collection contains three essays on 
ethical topics. ‘““On the Analysis of Moral Judgments” (1949) is the 
best brief account I know of Ayer’s meta-ethical theory. It avoids many 
of the crudities and overstatements of his earlier versions and raises 
explicitly for the ethical naturalist the question: Whatever descriptive 
characteristic an act has, why should this be regarded as any reason for 
preferring it to others? 

In ‘‘The Principle of Utility” (1948) Ayer interprets Bentham as 
both a psychological egoist and a psychological hedonist, but emphas- 
izes his account of what is right in a social sense as that which is product- 
ive of the greatest balance of happiness for all who are affected. More 
important than the doubts which have been cast on such interpretations 
by a painstaking student of Bentham’s work, David Baumgardt, is 
Ayer’s critical evaluation of Bentham’s view. He concludes that 
Bentham did produce a guide for action which, with certain modifica- 
tions, it is possible to follow. He adds that from the practical standpoint 
Bentham’s guide “‘should be preferred.’’ Apparently Ayer thinks that 
he has in his discussion given good reasons for this normative statement. 

The final paper, “‘Freedom and Necessity” (1946), makes two points 
about this classical topic which have become fairly commonplace: 
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(1) A freedom which requires that one’s choice have no cause and 
hence be but a chance event, far from being necessary for moral 
responsibility, is incompatible with it. (2) The curse is taken from a 
determinist view if “‘to cause” is distinguished from ‘‘to compel’ and 
“to constrain.” Ayer errs, I think, in making the latter distinction rest 
on a constant conjunction account of causation. 


CHARLEs A. BAYLIs 
Duke University 


DILEMMAS. By Gi.Bert Rye. The Tarner Lectures, 1953. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1954. Pp. 129. $2.00. 


By “dilemmas” Ryle means neither historical nor existential pre- 
dicaments, but tangles brought about in our lines of thought when we 
treat one subject with a conceptual apparatus appropriate to another, 
or when we express one interest in idioms appropriate to another. 
Such matters as fatalism, motion, pleasure, and perception confront 
us with dilemmas when they generate questions which cannot be 
answered by providing more evidence and further arguments. The 
questions are dilemmatic because they stem from conflicts between 
disparate systems or contexts of thinking, which have been knotted 
together. The dilemma is resolved when each line of thought (or 
manner of speaking) is put back into its proper place: the conflict i is 
in the tangle and not in the lines themselves. 

Ryle applies this diagnosis to six or seven dilemmas with a remark- 
able felicity of expression and controlled wit, which is noteworthy as 
being more than a stylistic trait: it is a principled philosophic technique. 
Verbal harmonies and counterpoints are developed, not to lull the 
listener, but to sensitize him to overtones and condition him to dis- 
sonances. Metaphor becomes philosophic method as the paradigm of 
crossing over lines of thought without tangling them. The business of 
philosophy is to cultivate and transmit a style which will allow us to 
cross over gracefully wherever we choose. 

An important implication of this method—the truth of which must 
be recognized even by those who do not share its presuppositions—is 
that thought is systemic: not in the sense of being organized, but in 
being complex and proliferated. ‘‘Our characteristic questions are not 
questions in the logical statics of insulated and single concepts, but 
questions in the logical dynamics of apparently interfering systems of 
concepts.” Concepts have whole theories embedded in them; and 
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philosophical problems have their locus in these theories, or rather, 
in their severality. Thus philosophical analysis is not “‘a sort of garage 
inspection of one conceptual vehicle at a time” but “‘a traffic-inspector’s 
examination of a conceptual traffic-block.”” What philosophy analyzes 
is idioms, not propositions construed as piecemeal constructions from 
elementary components. This is very far from the philosophic world of 
logical atomism and ideal languages; Ryle would find the pragmatist 
conception of logic and la. guage much more to his liking—if only, 
one suspects, its style of thougut were not so barbarous! 

But the question must be faced whether virtuosity—however much 
to be admired, however indispensable as a skill—exhausts philosophic 
artistry. The resolution of dilemmas, as Ryle conceives it, cannot be 
more than propadeutic, though in that capacity it serves excellently. 
It is propadeutic, not because of the elementary level of Ryle’s treat- 
ment (if it were less lucid it would not thereby be more profound!), 
but because the problem he formulates is intrinsically superficial. He 
is quite right in distinguishing his problem from that of answering 
riddles, like that of William James’s squirrel; he is dealing, ‘‘not 
[with] mere intellectual exercises, but live intellectual troubles.” Yet 
when riddles are set on one side, and the empirical problems of science 
and daily life on the other, there remains a task which is something 
more than Ryle performs in his resolution of dilemmas. The task is to 
solve philosophical problems after we have disentangled ourselves from 
the philosophical puzzles. 

A problem differs from a puzzle, first, in calling for a substantive 
clarification of thought, making demands up to the very limits of our 
knowledge and experience. One can resolve Ryle’s dilemmas—as he 
conceives of such resolution—in virtual ignorance of the content of 
science and in virtual innocence of the depths of artistic, moral and 
religious experience. But knots yet remain to be untangled. Thus Ryle 
resolves the dilemmas raised by Zeno by insisting that “‘all,’’ in crucial 
steps of Zeno’s argument, must be interpreted as “‘any,”’ on the ground 
that an infinite sequence is not a totality. This is to say flatly that only 
finite numbers are really numbers, and to dodge the philosophical 
responsibility of providing a logical analysis of limits and continuity, 
as in Russell’s treatment of Zeno. That there is a difference between 
“any” and “all” is true and important; but its recognition is a pre- 
paration for dealing with the problem, not itself the solution. Similarly, 
Ryle resolves the fatalistic ‘‘What is, always was to be”’ into a tautology 
and a false imputation of logical inevitability. This is excellent so far as 
it goes; it disposes of the fatalistic puzzle. But there is a problem which 
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the puzzle conceals: assessing the moral implications of the fact that our 
conduct is enmeshed in a network of causal necessitation. This is the 
problem faced by Spinoza, say; and it is a problem which calls for 
a knowledge of psychodynamics and society, as Zeno’s does of mathe- 
matics. Felicitous phrasings are wanted so that we can get on with 
formulating such problems; but they do not themselves constitute 
solutions. 

A problem differs from a puzzle, second, in calling for a work of 
synthesis, of construction—in short, a revision of our concepts and not 
merely an analysis by which we can put them in their place. Ryle 
speaks of the “temptations to treat as like one another concepts which 
in their daily jobs do no work at all like one another,” and traces 
dilemmas to the refusals of the concepts “‘to play the parts assigned to 
them.”’ It is the casting director who is at fault, not the actors. But 
Kant’s first antinomy, say, is not just a puzzle which stems from 
miscasting the concept of space. The philosophic problem it poses 
requires working through in detail the revisions in our conception of 
space called for by non-euclidean geometries and relativistic physics; 
attending to the “daily jobs” of the concept simply will not suffice. 
The growth of knowledge, and reflection on our experience, generate 
new concepts and force changes on old ones; philosophy periodically 
sums up and systematizes such growth. 

Ryle’s aim of straightening out the traffic jams in our conceptual 
vehicles is a laudable one, and as a traffic policeman he is a model of 
unfailing courtesy and resourcefulness. But the problems of the traffic 
engineer—planning new thoroughfares, inventing signaling devices, 
designing rational systems for their location and timing—these prob- 
lems fall outside the scope of his self-imposed limitations. 


ABRAHAM KAPLAN 
University of California 


THE METAPHYSICS OF LOGICAL POSITIVISM. By Gustav 
BercMaNn. New York; Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 1954. 


Pp. x, 341. $4.75. 


This is one of those collections of occasional essays, a disarming 
preface éxplains, which positivists publish at the urging of their 
friends, leaving the reader to discover the unifying theme with the 
help of the index (p. viii). The assignment is not easy. Mr. Bergmann 
is perhaps the most ingenious, versatile, and tireless of his school. His 
book actually does treat of issues at least analogous to those of ontology, 
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with much temperamental consistency and hand-to-mouth com- 
petence, and it manages often to be both provocative and engaging. 
But its large prophetic tone, as if from a monolithic Sinai of his thought 
and his masters’, comes to ring a little hollow as we find ourselves 
scrambling over an interminable talus of allusions to allusions, of 
digressions from digressions, with little or no massif of principle in sight 
anywhere. What seems the nub of his reformed logical positivism, 
however, appears on pages 8, 37, 40, 84-85, 110, 116, 134, 182, and 
238, but never better than on page 264: 
We arrive at it by reflecting on what we do, and why we do it, in philosophical 
analysis. Its purpose is the clarification of philosophical puzzles, those that are 
historically given to us and those we can think of ourselves. To achieve it, 
we begin by constructing formally that linguistic schema L which I call the 
ideal language. Then, by informally discoursing about L in ordinary English (which, 
by the way, we also used, for what else could we do, when we formally con- 
structed L), we convince ourselves, as well as we may, of two things. First, 
if we “‘interpret’’ ZL, then we can, in principle, use it instead of ordinary 
English to say “‘everything”’ we wish to say. Second, we can now unravel the 
philosophical puzzles. 
Here he conceives to be the culmination of that ‘radical novelty” 
(p. 31), “the line ‘tic turn” (pp. 3, 7, 18, 31, 33, 40, 49, and esp. 106). 
“In principle .n his stipulation, however, must be understood 
generously, for in fact nothing can be said in the ideal language (24): 
[We] clarify the language we speak but do not fully understand by 
one which we understand but cannot speak” (238). The ‘‘metaphysics” 
augured in his title would seem to be the solution or dissolution of the 
classical problems by the means aforesaid; but unfortunately he does 
not explain plausibly how we are to divine whether a proposed ‘‘lan- 
guage’”’ is able to say ‘‘everything”’ or by what omens a classical problem 
may fairly be pronounced “‘dissolved,” and almost the only puzzles he 
gets round to unraveling are not classical ones but only such as positiv- 
ism has created for itself. The latter, however, are of considerable 
interest and number. 

The author, fairly enough, is the book’s hero (there are ten “‘I’’s and 
a “‘me’’ on page 127), but of its doctrine he says modestly that he 
‘found all its major pieces ready made” (77), his own effort being to 
blend the principles stemming from British empiricism (especially 
Hume) with those from ‘“‘the philosophies of the act’’ (especially 
Brentano’s). And indeed, in his gingerly linguistic way, his radicalism 
is by positivistic standards strikingly conservative. It is conservative 
to tolerate such terms as “‘metaphysics,”’ “first philosophy,”’ “‘pheno- 
menology,” and even “‘logical positivism’’ at all, and to admit that 
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the pre-positivist philosophers and pre-behaviorist psychologists are 
worth attention. Conservatively he disdains the “special revela- 
tion” (99) of the new British cults of ordinary language, with their 
“casuistry,” “‘grammatical psychotherapy,” and ‘‘futilitarianism”’ 
(4, 14, 33, 51, 68, 77, 89, 98, 113, 114), which manifest “‘the gentle- 
man’s prejudice against anything complicated” (113). He thinks 
Russell is quite a good logician, has hardly a rapt word for Frege or 
Tarski, and finds his ideal language in Principia Mathematica (7, 37, 
QI, 157, 244), with its types and its quantification over classes, its 
axiom of infinity, and the rest (129, 169 n., 233). Far from wanting it 
etiolated, he would fortify it with some intensional elements (though 
very little ones) like designates (28, 57-58, 124 n., 250 n., 259). He 
maintains the good old distinction between logical or formal signs and 
descriptive ones (27, go-g1, 118, 128, 135, 249) and champions the 
subject-predicate tie (199) against, e.g., Goodman’s overlapping and 
togetherness (128, 130). He is pretty sure there must be both particulars 
and universals (123, 197-214; though what he believes about the identity 
of indiscernibles escapes me, 268-276), and even that plain things are 
more honest entities than new-fangled events (127). Not surprisingly 
he is sure of an absolute difference between analytic and synthetic 
propositions (14, 38, 45-46, 50-51, 73, 83, 86, go ff., 183, 187, 228 ff., 
248-251, 256). He thinks that what a logical code admits to be values 
of its variables is neither sufficient nor necessary to define an ontology 
(28, 192): not sufficient because “‘A”’ does not stand for existence in a 
metaphysician’s sense (12, 103, 134, 136, 153, 155, 242), mot necessary 
because to adopt predicates at all is as much an ontological admission 
as to generalize over them (48, 102, 121-122, 135-136, 241). He makes 
few bones about looking at extralinguistic facts to appraise the ade- 
quacy of the ideal language (41, 112, 177-178, 186, 238, 240, 245, 247), 
and denies that a logic can be a mere matter of choice and convention 
(183, 194). Epistemologically, he accepts the Principle of Acquaint- 
ance, and definition by ostension and abstraction, from traditional 
empiricism (7, 43, 100, 146, 184, 258, and esp. 158), and thinks there 
are sense data and incorrigible protocols about them (80-81, 100, 229, 
253). The consequent principle of “the self-containedness of the 
given”’ (14) entails the logical atomism for which words have meanings 
independently of verification and hence of their sentences, and senten- 
ces may be meaningful and true by correspondence, independently of 
systems and cultures (cf. 80-81, 96-97, 263 n.). He disowns operational- 
ism as a kind of pragmatism and disowns pragmatism as an idealistic 
aberration, permitting thought to shape its objects, and so alien equally 
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to the positivism and to the Catholicism of Vienna (5-6, 27, 59, 81, 
85-86, 96, 195, 263 n., 319). He denies the place and time 
qualia of Russell and Goodman, on the blunt plea that they observably 
aren’t there (130-131, 212-214; but cf. p. 123). Equally sturdily he 
rejects strait behaviorism because when I say that Jones is sensing 
blue I mean not that his body is in a certain condition but that some- 
thing’s happening to him qualitatively like my own sensing of blue (20, 
138, 142, 144; yet he flirts with the contrary on pp. 171-172, 218-219, 
279, 282, 304). By the same token he leaves it a matter of contingent 
fact whether two persons can be aware of numerically the same datum 
(20 n., 144-145, 187) or even see the spectrum the same way (145). 
Memory, he surmises, is “‘a direct and irreducible . . . knowledge about 
the past” (162). But his favorite conception, I gather, is a rehabilitation 
of the old psychological category of the mental act (vii, 10, 15-16, 33, 
54-56, 98, 143, 147-152, 211, 216, 219-227, 245, 252, 266, 295 ff.), 
though he still thinks it superstition that an act must have an agent (56, 
148-152, 220). As a final piety to Moore, the philosopher he seems 
really to like most, he proposes that there is at least one value predicate 
which though not “objective,” is simple and indefinable (15, 94, 150, 


243 ff., 302); but I cannot reconcile this with his emotivist bifurcation 
of value and fact (303-325). His concrete philosophy of life, he pledges 


(vii, 325), is that of nineteenth-century liberalism. 

This is quite a respectable kettle of fish, and it is too bad that so 
many in it are fingerlings which one longs to throw back to get their 
growth. Meantime the assortment seems somewhat arbitrary both 
in what it contains and in what it excludes. It seems arbitrary, for 
example, that the author, so intent to justify the “felt difference”’ (83) 
between analytic and synthetic, and so tender with so much pheno- 
menology, is religiously resolved to confine the idea of analytic necessity 
to explicit logical tautologies and. the combinatorial arithmetic of 
truth tables, condemning ruthlessly its enlargement, though it have 
no less “felt”? warrant (271), to entailments and contrarieties among 
nonformal qualities and relations—obviously under the illusion that 
the great avatar Hume exorcized the latter (cf. 3, 50, 187, 228; for 
Hume’s very sweeping admission of them, as the sole grounds of 
strict knowledge, see the Treatise, Bk. 1, Pt. III, Sec. 1). Having shed so 
much of ordinary positivism, he seems the more anxious to huddle the 
remnants around him. There are the conventional unspecified charges 
of “‘absurdity”’ against ordinary philosophers (41, 55, 134, 142, 148, 
155, 305, etc.), and much play with “I don’t understand” (73, 96, 
123, 191, 285), even unto the second degree, doing macabre justice by 
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not understanding Goodman’s not understanding classes (126-127, 
130). More serious are the sudden confusion and affront of such 
unexplained fiats as that the analysis of counterfactuals is a ‘“‘pseudo- 
problem” (263), that whether the world may not have been created a 
minute ago (than which nothing could be clearer to us plain folk) is 
“‘meaningless” (162), and that to ask if our knowledge has a ground in 
objective fact is “sterile” and ‘‘commits us to the squirrel cage”’ (314; 
compare his more elegant but still unargued contempt for the prob- 
lem of induction, 70, 114). Most baffling, however, is his treatment of 
“‘realism.”’ He circles about it for nearly half the book (esp. pp. 132- 
214). He scents a clandestine inclination to it in the most unlikely 
bosoms (Carnap’s, for example, 13, 26 n.; and cf. 211, 212, 257). But 
he neither frankly defines it, defends it, nor refutes it. Since he accepts 
the Principle of Acquaintance in its staunch Russellian (and Aristote- 
lian) version, and the Russellian existence operator, and thus by-passes 
the verification theory of meaning (58, 100, 154-155, 160, 184), and 
since he contends it is significant and probably true that there are 
blue patches, for example, in other men’s minds, and in his own past 
and future (160-161), why should he scruple at blue patches outside 
all minds whatever, or non-blue ones, or electric fields, or what not? 
In fact he is conversant enough with unexperienced lightning (160) ; 
and what is this but realism? Yet he apparently thinks it is not. One of 
the only two reasons I can find is that realism cannot be content with 
the logical existence operator but wants “‘an undefined descriptive 
predicate” of existence (153, 190); and for this strange imputation 
there is no warrant stated or implied. The other is that predicate words 
like “‘blue” have meaning only in a sense-datum language (139, 161, 
163, 179, 191-193, 198) ; but this is confuted by his own main insights— 
that languages aren’t chopped off by hatchet cuts, that blue is a 
quale which happens to be sensed by me but doesn’t entail either me or 
being sensed, and that the variable “‘x”’ can’t restrict itself a priori to 
particulars of any special kind or locus, sensory, Chinese, or super- 
lunary. 

Mr. Bergmann, I tentatively conclude, is a serious and able philo- 
sopher who has been betrayed and delayed by just that linguistic 
turn to which he is so bravely devoted; what he accomplishes is in 
spite of it. And only injudiciousness, I think, could ever have expected 
anything different. Language is an interesting fact in its own right, like 
asthma, but its study is no spell to open the treasure house of truth. 
No important philosophy can be corrected by verbalisms, because 
important philosophy, right or wrong, is not done with words but 
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by vast imaginative excursions, as an artist envisages a picture or an 
inventor a machine. Linguism was the latest of the transcendentalisms 
by which philosophers have sought a backdoor access to the universe, 
away from the stare of the sciences, in our own intellectual apparatus. 
But the convolutions of language are less reliable auspices than, say, 
the entrails of birds except as it may already have been wrought to 
fit the facts. Mr. Bergmann has rather a flair for fact when he can 
bring himself to it. 

He writes with verve and Sprachgefihl, so that the several obscure and 
graceless patches (e.g., on pp. 93, 151, 243) strike one as gratuitous. 
I noted only one glaring Germanism (“I believe to have shown . . .,”’ 
p. 127) and a few possibles (“‘so that’’ instead of ‘‘such that”’ twice on 
p. 206, e.g.). As with ‘‘ Meat for the goose is meat for the gander”’ (166), 
however, I often suspect some subtlety I can’t fathom, or perhaps a 
typographical error. The latter category is well represented (e.g., on 
pp. 6, 66, 68, 192, 202, 208, 23g, 240). Professor Bergmann can be as 
careless of quotation marks as the next citizen, almost in the act of 
preaching about them: “called particulars’”’ (23), “‘that much over- 
worked word, empiricism” (146), “‘the current meaning of nominal- 
ism” (122), “something exists means something is directly appre- 
hended”’ (194). A purist might complain that he is all too much at 
home in American, using the colloquial “had” for “should” or 
“‘would,”’ and such academic cant as “‘frame of reference” (174, 194, 
279, 295, 305) and “in some sense” (178, 189, 220). Inevitably he 
adopts the standards of our oddly illiterate language philosophers to 
use. “‘game” for the least gamesome of affairs (63, 139, 144, 151), 
“referent” for the relatum of the meaning relation (123, 161, 199, 230), 
and, of course, ‘“‘tautology” for something which, whatever it is, is 
fundamentally different from the innocent redundancy (as in “I give 
and bequeath ...”) which it signifies in proper English. 


DonaLp C. WILLIAMS 


Harvard University 


PROBLEMS OF ANALYSIS. Philosophical Essays. By Max Back. 
Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1954. Pp. xi, 304. $5.00. 


This collection of essays provides an excellent introduction to much 
that is vital in contemporary philosophy. There are five essays on 
“problems connected with language,” four on Zeno’s paradoxes, 
three on induction, and two on problems connected with logic (‘Frege 
on Functions” and “‘Carnap on Semantics and Logic’’). The essays 
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are provocative and Black throws valuable light upon every problem 
he discusses. The book is unified by a belief that there are linguistic: 
considerations sufficient for solving, or for removing, most of the 
philosophical problems with which it is concerned. 

Among the more familiar linguistic considerations to which Black 
appeals are these. (1) A philosophical problem may arise because a 
philosopher has been misled by an extra-ordinary use of words, e.g., 
a use in which the words are taken with a connotation quite different 
from that which they have in their ordinary use. The problem-of- 
induction philosopher, who defends the statement, ““There can be no 
good reason for believing the sun will rise tomorrow,”’ uses the expres- 
sion “‘good reason” in a way quite different from that in which it is 
ordinarily used. We become disturbed by his statement because we 
take “‘good reason” in its ordinary connotation and thus come to 
believe he has shown something which in fact he hasn’t shown at all. 
We might say, as Black does, that in such cases the philosopher’s use of 
words is “incorrect,” “‘inadmissible,”’ or “‘illegitimate,” but, if we are 
not to be caught in similar confusions ourselves, we must keep in mind 
that all we mean, in this use of “incorrect,” “inadmissible,” or 
“‘illegitimate,”’ is use which deviates from ordinary nonphilosophical 
use. (2) We may fail to notice that a philosopher is trying to make 
unqualified application of a term to a borderline case, a type of case 
concerning which the applicability, or inapplicability, of the term has 
never been decided upon by those who use it ordinarily. In an earlier 
work (Language and Philosophy), Black has given us an excellent dis- 
cussion of this type of confusion. The ancient puzzles about ‘“‘the heap” 
and “‘the carriage” are obvious examples. (3) We may be unaware that 
some of the philosophical sentences which interest us are sentences 
which are “‘meaningless” or “nonsense” or which “‘make no sense.”’ 
According to Black, as I interpret him, a sentence is nonsense if it is 
one for which we can specify no “test procedures” or “verification 
procedures’; and a sentence which has no such procedures is one 
which is neither true nor false. Black does not defend these doctrines 
in the present book but he makes occasional use of the term ‘“‘nonsense”’ 
and its synonyms. (4) A philosopher who is really talking about lan- 
guage may believe, mistakenly, that he is talking about something else 
and not about language at all. Black argues, against Zeno, that “‘to say 
space is infinitely divisible is to say something important about the 
mode of representation” we adopt in describing space and is not to 
say anything about space itself. It seems to me to be difficult to apply 
this type of consideration, however, for we lack an effective means for 
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deciding when a sentence, ostensibly about something else, is really 
about language. (5) Another consideration, which is sometimes called 
“linguistic” and which provides a basis for philosophical criticism, is 
the possibility of deducing absurd and surprising consequences from 
the philosopher’s own sentences. In the chapter entitled ““The Lan- 
guage of Sense-data,” Black shows how a “‘sense-datum”’ philosopher 
might become entangled in the absurd consequences of what he, the 
sense-datum philosopher, seems to regard as self-evident premises.! 

Black discusses other linguistic confusions which, I believe, have not 
‘been discussed elsewhere. (6) The most important of these pertains 
to what he calls the presuppositions of words or of sentences. Let us think 
of a creature which satisfies the dictionary definition of “horse” in 
every respect, but which, consistently with this definition, is 10,000 
times larger than the average horse. Would this thing be a horse or not? 
It would not present the type of problem presented by borderline 
specimens; for, in the case of borderline specimens, there is question 
whether the conditions laid down by the dictionary definition actually 
apply. The present freak, Black would say, ‘“‘falls outside the juris- 
diction of the definition”; the question whether such a thing would 
be a horse is one which “does not arise,”” because anyone who uses the 
word “‘horse’’ in accordance with the dictionary-definition “‘is com- 
mitted to taking for granted that such extraordinary cases do not 
occur.” The fact that such things “‘just don’t happen,” Black would say, 
is one of the reasons why the hypothetical specimen falls ‘‘outside the 


1 Black seems to assume—mistakenly, I believe—that the “‘sense-datum”’ 
terminology is introduced only for the description of something which “one 
can be sure of” or something which is “incorrigible.” The terminology is also 
used, without any commitments as to incorrigibility, for the description of 
those experiences which are also describable in this somewhat indirect manner: 
“‘Suppose we have a series of photographs of a rectangular garden taken from 
various points in the field surrounding it. Some of these photographs will con- 
tain a garden picture which is rectangular, but others will contain garden 
pictures which are rhomboidal. If the pictures are good ones, you can, by 
walking around the garden, see the garden in various ways which you can 
readily match with the different pictures.”” A philosopher may introduce such 
such terms as “rectangular sense-datum” and “‘rhomboidal sense-datum”’ for 
the description of these ways of seeing the garden. It may be that the sense- 
datum terminology does not provide the best way of describing these experien- 
ces; indeed, I believe it does not. But before we conclude, as Black does, that 
“‘no good purpose is served by using a sense-datum language in philosophical 
discussion,” we should consider the kind of “phenomenological variation” 
for the description of which the sense-datum terminology is sometimes intro- 
duced, and we should consider the relative limitations of the alternative 
terminologies. 
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scope”’ of the ordinary definition. It would be wrong to say that the 
thing was a horse and it would also be wrong to say that it was not a 
horse—‘‘just as wrong as to answer the question ‘Have you stopped 
beating your mother?’ either in the affirmative or in the negative.” 
In formulating a definition, we do not usually make our presuppositions 
explicit, but if we were to do so, Black suggests, we might put them 
in a sort of “‘preamble”’ and say, ‘‘Whereas such and such is the case, 
therefore the word W shall be applied in such and such a way.” It is 
important to note, as Black does, that ‘‘a presupposition of a word is 
always a proposition, i.e., something that is true or false—and not 
itself a word.” Black makes convincing use of such considerations in 
connection with the puzzle, “If Thomas were honestly to assert, 
‘mushrooms are poisonous, but I don’t believe it,’ would he be contra- 
dicting himself ?’"—a type of puzzle which has been discussed at length 
by Moore and others, One of the presuppositions of “honest assertion,” 
Black notes, is that a speaker believes what is expressed by the sentence 
he asserts; hence the statement of the puzzle “‘violates”’ these presup- 
positions. A note of caution is in order, however. Presuppositions, as 
Black notes, are propositions which are either true or false. Hence, if a 
philosopher’s contentions imply that the ordinary presuppositions of a 
certain word are false, we cannot deal with him merely by pointing out 
that Ais use of that word may “violate” the presuppositions of its 
ordinary use. In discussing a possible version of Zeno’s “Dichotomy,” 
Black makes a good deal of the fact that, in this version, the ordinary 
presuppositions of a certain word are violated. But the point of the 
argument would seem to be, in part, that, if Achilles can move, then 
the ordinary presuppositions of that word—if they are what Black 
says they are—are false. 

Black frequently uses a type of expression, also used by many other 
philosophers, which may seem to describe still another linguistic 
confusion. He says, of certain expressions, usually whole sentences, to 
be found in the writings of philosophers, that they “‘have no use.” 
(I believe he uses the locution, ‘“‘Such-and-such a sentence has no use,” 
in the way in which other philosophers sometimes use the locution, 
“The question of the truth or falsity of such-and-such a sentence 
does not arise.”’) If, in ordinary non-philosophica! discourse, a man were 
ever to say that a certain sentence “has no use,” perhaps he would be 
understood to mean that the sentence isn’t worth uttering or is one 
which no one ever has occasion to utter. ““Abraham Lincoln is now 
President,” “‘All live horses have heads,” and “There are 589,672 grains 
of sand in that pile” are all sentences which could thus be said to 
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“have no use”—the first because it’s obviously false, the second 
because it’s obviously true, and the third because it describes a fact 
which is of no use or interest to anyone. But I believe that the philo- 
sophical expression, “‘has no use,”’ as Black uses it, is intended to mean 
something quite different and I cannot be certain whether or not 
this concept goes beyond our previous six. Suppose a philosopher were 
to say, of the philosophical sentence ‘‘Man is the only animal which 
has negative prehensions,”’ that this sentence “has no use.”” He might 
mean merely that non-philosophers never use the expression ‘“‘negative 
prehension”; he might mean that, if non-philosophers do use the 
expression, they mean by it something quite different from what 
philosophers mean by it; or he might mean that the philosophical 
sentence is ‘“‘meaningless” or “‘nonsense.” But, interpreted in any of 
these senses, the expression ‘“‘has no use”’ adds nothing to what we have 
already listed. When Black says of a sentence that it “has no use,” 
he is usually talking about a sentence of this sort: “Jones was able to 
remember over 10 miles an hour.’ We could say, of this sentence, that 
it is one for which “‘no verification procedures have been provided” 
and hence—if Black’s doctrine mentioned under (3) above, is true— 
that it is neither true nor false. But we might say, instead, that the 
sentence “‘violates a presupposition.” Using “presupposition” as 
Black does, we could say that one of the presuppositions of the ordinary 
use of “‘remember”’ is that remembering is not a type of motion; in this 
case, the question ““Did he remember it 10 miles an hour?” would be 
similar to “Did he stop beating his wife ?”’ But if this is what we are 
to mean when we say, of the sentence ‘He remembered it 10 miles an 
hour,” that it “has no use,” then presumably we cannot also say that 
the sentence is ‘“‘meaningless” in the sense described in (3) above. A 
philosopher could be said to “give the sentence a use,” or to “supply a 
use for it,” if he suggests a reinterpretation of it (““Let’s say that a man 
‘remembers 10 miles an hour’ if it takes him an unusually long time to 
recall things, that he does it ‘40 miles an hour’ if it takes him as long 
as it takes most people, and that he does it ‘80 miles an hour’ if he does 
it unusually quickly.”) In thus giving a sentence a use, in changing 
the meaning or connotation of one of its words, the philosopher pre- 
sumably introduces a use which is “incorrect,” in the sense described 
under (1) above, for, I believe, the correct interpretation of “‘He 
remembered it 10 miles an hour’’—i.e., the one which takes the com- 
ponent words in the way in which one would ordinarily take them on 
hearing the sentence in question—is one which violates the ordinary 
presuppositions of ‘‘remember.” 
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Still another sense of the expression, ‘“‘Such-and-such a sentence has 
no use,” might be this: the sentence in question is one which no one can 
understand. But, if we say this of a philosophical sentence, the philo- 
sopher who formulated the sentence will undoubtedly insist that he 
understands it. What are we to do in this case? How do we go about 
showing that a man is mistaken in believing he understands a certain 
sentence? We might show, in accordance with (5) above, that he is 
committed to saying that the sentence has consequences which, in fact, 
are quite different from the consequences he thinks he is committed to. 
We might also show, in accordance with (3), that the sentence is one 
which “has no verification procedures”’; then, if we use ‘“‘understand”’ 
in such a way that “A understands sentence B”’ means the same as 
**A can specify verification procedures for sentence B,” perhaps we can 
deduce that no one understands the sentence. But in doing this, in 
using the word “understand”’ in this way, we run the risk of committing 
the same error as did our original “‘problem of induction” philosopher 
who, using “‘good reason” in a somewhat restricted way, was able 
to deduce ““We have no good reason for believing the sun will rise 
tomorrow.” 

Roperick M. CuisHoLM 
Brown University 


DESCARTES: PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS. A selection translated 
and edited by E.izABETH ANscoMBE and PeTeR THomas GEACH, 
with an introduction by ALEXANDRE Koyré. Edinburgh, Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, Ltd., 1954. Pp. lvi, 303. 12/6 net. 


For the selections from Descartes’ writings in the Nelson Philo- 
sophical Texts, Miss Anscombe and Mr. Geach have made fresh 
translations of the Meditations, of most of the Discourse on Method, and of 
those sections of the Principles containing philosophically important 
material not presented or not treated fully in the Discourse and the 
Meditations. They have also translated Hobbes’ objections to the 
Meditations and Descartes’ replies, those parts of the Diopirics relevant 
to the more philosophical problems of sense perception, parts of the 
Rules for the Direction of the Mind, some entries from the ‘“‘Cogitationes 
Privatae,” and an important passage about innate ideas in the Notes on 
a Certain Program. In a section headed “‘Letters illustrative of Descartes’ 
philosophy 1630-1647” there are extracts from his correspondence in 
which he discusses, among other things, difficulties about infinity, 
innate ideas, the relation of mind and body, and the dependence of 
eternal truths on God. The editors have chosen to omit technical 
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scientific and theological discussions, and, because of limitations of 
space, they have had to pass over most of the explanation, develop- 
ment, and qualification of important points in the objections and replies 
appended to the Meditations. Given the quantity of interesting material 
and the necessity of selection, they have chosen carefully and well, and 
their selections give a good picture of Descartes’ treatment of philo- 
sophical problems that are of most interest at present. 

In the translations Miss Anscombe and Mr. Geach have tried “‘to 
produce an English version intelligible as it stands, even if this involves 
some departure from the original, rather than a more literal version 
that is intelligible only when eked out by footnotes or appendices” 
(p. xlvi). Accordingly, to replace such technical terms as “formal,” 
“eminent,” and “objective,” used in the standard translations, they 
have tried to find more familiar and readily intelligible expressions. 
For realitas objectiva they give “representative reality”; for realitas 
formalis, “inherent reality”; for formaliter, “‘actually”’ or “‘just as it is 
represented” and “‘in its proper form”; and for eminenter, “‘in some 
higher form.” In the case of modus, an ambiguous and difficult word in 
the Cartesian vocabulary, they use ‘‘aspect” for one of its senses and 
‘state’’ for another (though occasionally they lapse, using the technical 
and ambiguous ‘‘mode”; as on p. 78, 1.31, in a passage in which 
modus is clearly used in the sense of “‘state’’). 

The most notable innovation is the rendering of cogitare and penser 
and their derivatives. In most places the translators use “to experience”’ 
or ‘“‘to be conscious”’; res cogitans, for instance, is rendered by “‘conscious 
being.” The reasons given for this change are that “think” and 
“thought” have a more circumscribed application and more of an 
intellectual reference than pensée in seventeenth-century French and 
cogitatio in philosophical Latin and that, since Descartes uses these 
terms to refer to sensation, imagination, and volition as well as under- 
standing, “‘think”’ and “‘thought”’ would give a misleading “‘intellectual- 
istic cast’”’ to Descartes’ conception of mind. 

I have some misgivings about this feature of the translation. When 
“consciousness” and ‘‘conscious being” are used for cogitatio and res 
cogitans, one aspect of Descartes’ discussion of mind is inadequately 
represented. Moreover, in using these terms, the translators run the 
risk of incorporating an interpretation in the translation. Since the 
rendering of cogitare and its derivatives is, as the translators say, the 
most important problem of translation, I shall indicate why on these 
two accounts I feel some dissatisfaction with their choice of terms. 

(1) Although “to think” and “thought” in the standard translations 
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may give rise to a misleading “‘intellectualistic” interpretation, “‘to be 
conscious,” “to experience,” and “‘consciousness’’ obscure an aspect 
of Descartes’ discussion of mind that makes such an interpretation not 
entirely misleading and false. In the sixth meditation Descartes says 
that the “power of imagination in me, taken as distinct from the power 
of understanding, is not essential to the nature of myself, that is, of my 
mind; for even if I lacked it, I should nevertheless undoubtedly still 
be the selfsame one that I am” (p. 110). In this passage he implies that 
the power of understanding, that is, pure intellection or reason, is 
essential to the mind. Here, and in other places, he suggests an “‘intel- 
lectualistic’”” view of the nature or essence of mind that is hardly 
reconcilable with his more usual view that what is essential to the 
mind is consciousness of some sort or another and that the powers of 
imagination, sensation, and volition are aspects or forms of cogitatio 
no more nor less essential to the mind than the faculty of pure intellect 
or reason. 

It seems that Descartes.is inclined towards two views of the nature of 
mind the inconsistency of which he fails to see because of a shift in 
the meaning of cogitatio. From the extended sense he gives to this 
term, in which it encompasses imagination, sensation, and volition 
as well as understanding, he passes to a restricted sense in 
which it is taken to refer to the more intellectual powers 
of mind. “Consciousness,” although it corresponds to Descartes’ 
extended sense of cogitatio, does not have a more restricted meaning. 
Consequently, the shift in the meaning of cogitatio cannot be represented 
in the translation; and, when the reader comes to the passages in 
which Descartes suggests his “‘intellectualistic’’ view of what is essential 
to the mind, he must surely wonder why Descartes allows himself 
to express a view so patently at variance with his more usual view 
that consciousness (in any of its aspects or forms) constitutes the essence 
of mind. 

(2) In trying to “produce an English version intelligible as it 
stands,” the translators have not avoided the dangers inherent in the 
attempt to vulgarize a philosophical text. ““To be conscious,” “‘to 
experience,” and their derivatives, as they appear in the translation, 
cannot be taken in an ordinary sense. “‘I am experiencing,” “‘act of 
consciousness,” “‘object of my experience,”’ “‘states of consciousness,”’ 
and “I am conscious” (without a prepositional phrase following it) 
are technical expressions that have no established use in ordinary 
language. If the reader is unfamiliar with the meanings attached to 
these expressions in philosophical writings, he will not find this trans- 
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lation “‘intelligible as it stands.” If, on the other hand, he is familiar 
with these expressions, he may be misled in one of two ways. Either he 
may assume, because they are familiar, that their meaning is apparent, 
when in fact he does not have a clear idea of what they mean. Or he 
may give to them one or another of the more or less precise senses that 
have been attached to them in recent writings and credit Descartes 
with views that are not or are not clearly his own; for instance, seeing 
the expression “‘act of consciousness,” he may assume that Descartes 
favors a kind of realism in which a distinction is made between act of 
consciousness and its object, when in fact Descartes is not clear about 
the “analysis” of cogitatio, perceptio, and idea. Although “‘thought’’ and 
“‘perception”’ in the older translations trouble the reader because they 
are used in senses different from those that he attaches to them, for 
this very reason they are useful; they call his attention to the fact that 
he has to deal with difficult notions that demand careful consideration 
and interpretation. 

I have noted some omissions and inaccuracies in the translation of 
the Meditations. Some of these do not materially affect the sense of the 
passages in which they occur; for instance, on p. 77, 1. 9, the clause 
“quod tamen revera non percipiebam” is not translated; on p. I11, 
1. 18, ‘‘& quas ob causas id putavi’’ is not translated; and on p. 117, 
1. 33, “‘atque ideo falsa esse facile contingit” is omitted. There are 
other omissions or inaccuracies, however, which may give rise to an 
incomplete or inaccurate understanding of the Meditations. (1) In the 
statement of the argument from dreaming in the first meditation, 
Descartes’ remark about the lack of certain marks or indications 
distinguishing waking from sleep is not translated; viz., “tam plane 
video nunquam certis indiciis vigiliam a somno posse distingui. . . .” 
(2) Where on p. 73 the translation reads, ““‘We say we see the wax 
itself, if it is there; not that we judge from its colour or shape that it is 
there,” a note should be added to the effect that in the French trans- 
lation read and corrected by Descartes there is a different (and admit- 
tedly not easily understandable) reading; that is, ““car nous disons que 
nous voyons la mesme cire, si on nous la presente, & non pas que nous 
iugeons que c’est la mesme, de ce qu’elle a mesme couleur & mesme 
figure...” (3) On p. 71, 1. 22, “more clearly”’ is given for distinctius; 
on p. 72, l. 2, “‘best’’ for distinctissime; and on p. 74, l. 12, “‘clear”’ for 
distinctum. Since Descartes specifies that the terms clarus and distinctus 
have different senses, it is important that on all occasions of their use 
they be represented consistently by “clear” and “distinct” even if 
sometimes they may seem to be used loosely or interchangeably. 
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(4) For ‘“‘“Nempe in hac prima cognitione nihil aliud est, quam clara 
quaedam & distincta perceptio eius quod affirmo”’ the translators give, 
“In this primary knowledge all I need is a clear and distinct perception 
of what I assert” (p. 76). The use of ‘‘need’”’ seems to me to be mis- 
leading, not because it actually distorts or falsifies Descartes’ view, but 
because it says more than Descartes means to say in this passage and at 
this point in the development of the Meditations. (5) The next to the last 
sentence in the sixth meditation (““Ex eo enim quod Deus non sit 
fallax, sequitur omnino in talibus me non falli’’) is not translated. 


Wiiuss DoNnEy 
Ohio State University 


THE LIFE OF JOHN STUART MILL. By Micwaer St. Joun 
Packxe. New York, Macmillan Company, 1954. Pp. xvi, 567. 
$6.50. 


Michael St. John Packe’s The Life of John Stuart Mill will undoub- 
tedly remain the standard life of Mill for a long time to come. The 
early biographical sketches by Alexander Bain, W. L. Courtney, and 
Leslie Stephen have now been superseded. To be sure, within the 
near past there have been special studies of Mill: Emery Neff’s Carlyle 
and Mill (1926), F. A. Hayek’s John Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor (1951), 
R. P. Anschutz’ The Philosophy of 7. S. Mill (1953), and Karl Britton’s 
John Stuart Mill (1953). All of these books have illuminated the man 
or his philosophy in different ways, but not one of them is a full length 
study of the man and his books. Such a study Mr. Packe, a young 
English historian, has admirably made. The author has studied Mill as 
he grew, both in personality and in ideas. This biography Packe has 
divided into seven roughly chronological books, the books being of 
varying lengths and on various themes. For example, Book II, ““Tabula 
Rasa,”’ is a well-executed study of Mill’s education, a study that both 
includes and goes beyond in scope and in analysis what Mill himself 
has given the world in his Autobiography. 

That Packe’s biography is as good as it is only makes it all the more 
irritating that it is not better. Its failings are of a piece: they all stem 
from the fact that Packe has assumed that Mill was correct when he 
attributed to his wife complete and overwhelming influence on his 
ideas and on his writings. In his notebook (published as Writings of 
John Stuart Mill, Northwestern University, 1945) Mill has given to a 
number of his articles and reviews these descriptive terms: “‘a joint 
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production,” or “‘very little of this was mine.” Most scholars and 
critics of Mill have taken these assertions and the flattering paragraphs 
ot the Autobiography as being somewhat short of the truth, but Packe, 
taking his cue and much of his evidence from F. A. Hayek’s John 
Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor, has decided not only that Mill was right, 
but that Mill himself underestimated the debt that he owed to his 
wife. Packe concludes, “‘Except for the Logic, the principles underlying 
the more important works of John Stuart Mill were defined, although 
not actually composed, by Harriet Taylor. And whatever in them 
cannot be ascribed to his lucid reasoning must be attributed to the 
sheer force of her personality” (p. 317). 

Such a statement requires rather full support. The support comes 
almost entirely from Mill, and even his letters, printed in Hayek’s book, 
do not suggest that Harriet Taylor was quite such a paragon of intel- 
lect. What Mill’s letters do indicate is that Mill thought highly of 
Harriet Taylor’s opinions, that he changed whole sentences and 
paragraphs at her suggestion, and that, most importantly, he complet- 
ely changed the tenor of his unfavorable remarks about socialism in the 
first edition of the Principles of Political Economy (1848), making them 
more and more favorable to it in the second (1849) and third (1852) 
editions. Herein, at least, Harriet Taylor did influence Mill to change 
his mind; elsewhere, she undoubtedly aided Mill by being an assiduous 
and intelligent editor of his writing. But for Packe to assume that Mill 
was indebted to Harriet Taylor for defining his ideas on socialism is 
for Packe to ignore what he had already clearly stated in his Book II— 
that Mill had for about eighteen years been acquainted with the 
socialism of the Saint Simonians and of Auguste Comte and that 
Mill had debated with the Owenites. Mill, therefore, had known and 
thought about socialism from about 1830, a year not long after his 
mental crisis. At that time and for some years thereafter Mill had not 
only deliberately cultivated his feelings, especially by reading Words- 
worth, but he had also sought new ideas from various sources: from 
Thomas Carlyle, whom Packe treats as a kind of intellectual buffoon; 
from the Saint-Simonians, whom Packe treats rather hastily and 
somewhat incorrectly; from Auguste Comte; from S. T. Coleridge; 
and, somewhat later, from Alexis de Tocqueville. From all of these 
sources Mill sought relief from the strait jacket of utilitarian thought, 
especially as that thought had been imposed upon him by his father. 
Thus, Mill was ever the seeker and searcher after new ideas and new 
ways of looking at things, and that the French Revolution of 1848 
and Harriet Taylor should combine to make him think once again 
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about socialism is not surprising; but that Harriet Taylor defined 
“the principles underlying the more important works” would be 
surprising indeed. 

Happily, Packe’s biography has’ many virtues to compensate for 
what is a reasonably serious lapse in judgment. It is well documented, 
for the bibliography is excellent, and the footnotes, though placed in 
the back, are full and easy to use because of an excellent system of 
pagination. The index is wonderfully complete. These are, presumably, 
the ordinary virtues of good scholarship. In addition, Packe has written 
this biography in a way that most scholars will envy: in an easy, lucid, 
even witty style. Here is the young John Stuart Mill, age fourteen; 
his friends, Sir Samuel Bentham and his family, have conspired to 
break the routine that under his father’s influence he had imposed 
upon himself: 


Steadily the time left for his solitary mathematics, classics and logic was 
whittled down until he could no longer study all of them on the same day. 
Clinging desperately to his nine-hour standard, he got up even earlier and 
went to bed later. Lovingly, like a miser, he counted up the fragmentary 
periods, dividing them up minute by minute between subjects, switching 
abruptly from one to another, resenting even the moments lost in changing 
over books [p. 45]. 


Such a fine style Packe sustains throughout his biography, and 
if he is not always accurate in tracing the sources of Mill’s ideas, he is 
almost invariably lucid in explaining them. Hence, one of the great 
virtues of Packe’s book is that it is a good introduction to Mill’s 
writings, both to the articles and to the reviews, and to the longer and 
more important works. In writing his excellent summaries, Packe 
performs a real service, for Mill wrote on so many subjects that most 
readers can have but small acquaintance with Mill’s writings. This 
acquaintance Packe enlarges. 

Unquestionably, however, Packe has been most successful in pulling 
aside the facade of the Autobiography, a tantalizing book, from which 
Mill banished all mention of his mother, and in which he 
tried valiantly and not altogether successfully to obscure some of his 
feelings toward his father and found that he could write about his 
wife only in terms of fulsome praise. It is a great credit to Packe that 
he has been able to go behind the Autobiography and, out of the many 
letters and documents that he has examined, to produce a book in 
which the personalities of Mill’s friends, of his mother, of his father, of 
his wife, and of Mill himself become clear and understandable. Hence, 
Packe contributes more successfully to the understanding of Mill the 
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human being than he does to the knowledge of the development of 
Mill’s ideas. 

Dwicut N. LINDLEY 
Hamilton College 


‘ 


PLATON, Band I. Zweite erweiterte und verbesserte Auflage. By 
PAUL FRIEDLAENDER. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1954. 


The plan of Professor Friedlaender’s two-volume work on Plato, 
first published in 1928, will be familiar to many readers of the Philo- 
sophical Review. In the smaller first volume he dealt with Plato’s debt 
to earlier philosophers, his presentation of Socrates, his employment 
of myth and, in certain passages, of language borrowed from the 
mysteries, and with other general topics. Special attention was given 
to the scientific teaching of the Academy, and two appendices were 
devoted to the consideration of Plato’s interest in town-planning and 
in the latest developments in geography. On this latter subject, his 
conclusion was similar to that reached independently by Dr. Erich 
Frank in his work on Plato and the Pythagoreans. The second and 
larger volume took the form of a commentary on the dialogues. 

The second edition of the first volume now appears after an interval 
of twenty-five years. The text has been revised, the bibliographical 
notes have been brought up to date and some indication given of the 
trend of recent discussion, and the work has been expanded by the 
addition of six papers, two of which have already appeared in English 
in the United States. The most interesting of these appear to me to be 
those which are concerned with existentialist pronouncements. In one 
of these, Heidegger’s exposition of the allegory of the cave is examined, 
and in another a reply is given to critical comments passed by Jaspers 
upon Plato. This volume now has the subtitle Seinswahrheit und Lebens- 
wirklichkeit. 

The book therefore is not, to any noticeable extent, rewritten, and the 
new material does not alter the stand previously taken up on the main 
questions of scholarship. (I would point out that the time-reference 
has become rather ambiguous; e.g., it is not clear whether heute on 
page 100 refers to 1928 or 1953.) Among points which a reader fresh 
from the university would be likely to question, and which Professor 
Friedlaender would doubtless treat differently if he were writing the 
work for the first time, are the authenticity of the Epistles, the range of 
studies pursued in the Academy, and the confident assumption that 
Plato is the uniquely faithful interpreter of Socrates. 
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Adherents of Heidegger will do well to take to heart the criticism 
here offered of the thesis that aA7jfeva meant originally ‘“‘unveiled 
being,” and that successive Greek writers, Plato among them, weakened 
or depraved its sense, until it came to refer to truth as a quality of 
judgment. Such an etymology is suggested by one ancient authority, 
but Professor Friedlaender argues that it is far from certain that the 
word is formed by the addition of « privative to a word meaning 
“forget” or “‘escape notice’’; that there is no sign that this was felt as the 
etymology, in the living speech of Plato’s day; and that dA7jGeva seems 
to have been associated, from Homer onward, with judgment or belief. 
Another argument, which Professor Friedlaender is prevented from 
giving because he regards the etymologies in the Cratylus as fantastic, 
is that a different derivation is suggested in that dialogue, 421b. 

When sorting out the various influences which contributed to the 
formation of Plato’s thought, Professor Friedlaender says some interest- 
ing things, but the analysis seems to me to suffer from his unwillingness 
to commit himself to a definitely chronological account. He unfairly 
charges Aristotle—who in fact does not mention the Eleatics in his 
account of the growth of the doctrine of Ideas—with having led the way 
in suggesting that Plato reached his “‘system’’ by the addition of the 
“‘being”’ of Parmenides to the flux of Heraclitus. Plato, he says, may 
borrow language of Parmenides, in order to contrast true being with 
becoming ; but his own positive view of the Eidos had a different source 
(the personality of Socrates). This gave him a point from which to 
criticize the systems of Parmenides and Heraclitus and to see, unlike 
contemporary Heracliteans, that these were not wholly opposed to one 
another. 

Yes, but at what stage, and after what internal struggles, did Plato 
see this? “Um seiner Vision Begrifflichkeit und Méitteilbarkeit zu 
schaffen, greift Platon auf die Ontologie des Parmenides zuriick,”’ 
says the summary on page 373. It is not clear to me whether it is in the 
Sophist, or already in the Phaedo and Republic, that Plato is supposed to 
be doing this, and it would seem a fair criticism to say that Plato went 
back to Parmenides not simply in order to make his vision communic- 
able, but in order to preserve the vision itself, in face of doubts which 
had pressed upon him as urgently as upon any of his critics. 


D. J. ALLAN 
University of Edinburgh 
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METAPHYSIK WISSENSCHAFT SKEPSIS. By Wo.rcanc 
STecMULLER. Frankfurt/Main-Wien, Humboldt-Verlag, 1954. 


Pp. 396. 


Students beginning to read philosophy should, I think, be urged to 
look for the words a philosopher uses “philosophically” without 
explicating them. When I give this advice I usually add that an author 
who knows which these words are, or even better, one who calls atten- 
tion to them himself, will probably prove more rewarding than one 
who doesn’t. Dr. Stegmiiller knows and tells that he uses Evidenz and 
Einsicht in this manner. (‘That is why I do not translate them.) Nor does 
he disappoint the favorable presumption. Remarkable in itself, his 
book is also remarkable in being, as far as I know, the first from 
Germany to show familiarity with what has happened in analytical 
philosophy in the English speaking countries since 1938. As he again 
knows and tells, the strongest single influence on him, both for better 
and for worse, is Quine’s. Yet he is no one’s disciple, if only because 
he knows too much for that. Barely thirty-two, he has, according to the 
blurb, already published another book and finished the manuscript 
of a third, has been Privatdozent in Innsbruck since 1949 and lived in 
Oxford since 1953. The weight of his learning alone must be a wear- 
iness to one so young. Nor is it just idle learning or learning idly 
displayed. The style is lucid and simple, the presentation economical. 
There is, among other good things, an eighty-page account of the 
philosophy of mathematics which, though not flawless (e.g., the axiom 
of choice is misunderstood, p. 219), is rather discerning. The one sign 
of the author’s youth is his preoccupation with metaphilosophy. This 
is, in fact, a metaphilosophical book. But then, some now go much too 
far in discouraging and disparaging this interest—at least in others. 
A philosopher without an articulate metaphilosophy has never asked 
himself whether what he says is (loosely speaking) consistent with his 
saying it. 

It is impossible either to prove or to disprove that there are meta- 
physical propositions. This is the main thesis. The argument for it goes 
wrong. The value of the book lies in its often brilliant detail. I shall first 
show why the argument fails, then select from the detail an illustration 
which also illustrates what I believe is a pervasive mistake. 


Presented with the thesis, we immediately ask two questions. What 
is a metaphysical proposition ? What does “‘prove’’ mean in this context ? 
In indicating the answers we are given I shall pay for brevity with 
crudity, though not, I think, with essential distortion, by using the 
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dichotomy formal-factual “‘philosophically,”’ and therefore uncritically, 
as it was used in Vienna but as neither Stegmiiller nor I would use it 
today. A metaphysical proposition is then one both factual and certain. 
The key word is “certain.”” Obviously, it is used “‘philosophically.”’ 
Equally obviously, it lies in the general area of the two words I refused 
to translate. A metaphysical proposition is, so to speak, its own proof. 
Once eingesehen, it is evident. That much for the first question. The idea 
of proof in the answer to the second is such that only a formal truth 
could possibly be proved. The thesis follows; at least it becomes 
plausible. One may thus wonder why I insisted that the argument fails. 
I did so because I consider this idea of metaphysics to be unreasonable. 
What makes it unreasonable is the demand for an unduly absolutistic 
or, if you please, “metaphysical” kind of certainty. Clearly, nothing 
is thus certain. Rather, I don’t know what it means to be thus certain 
of a proposition; for propositions themselves are never certain, we are 
certain of some. 

Now for the illustration. In a sense Stegmiiller accepts Quine’s 
conception of ontology. To be is to be the value (i.e., unambiguously, 
the thing named by a constant in the range) of a variable. More 
precisely, he accepts syntactically constructed calculi as formal (I use 
the word as crudely as before) and therefore as suitable tools for the 
explication of “‘ontology.”’ Such explications belong to what he calls 
objective metaphysics. But then he introduces by means of an assumption a 
twist of his own. He assumes that there are several calculi with (accord- 
ing to Quine) different ontological commitments, each of which 
becomes upon interpretation an adequate clarified language. Of that, 
by the way, we could not be “certain,” since interpretation is: not 
formal. But he waives this point, of which he quite rightly makes 
much when he criticizes some positivists, for the sake of another. How 
would one in this case choose one’s language and, with it, one’s 
ontology from among the candidates ? One chooses because one knows, 
with Evidenz, what does and what does not “‘exist.”’ Such Evidenz eludes 
proof. It belongs to what he calls subjective metaphysics. 

A moment’s thought shows that in Stegmiiller’s (as in Quine’s) 
clarified languages “‘exist” is still to be used “‘philosophically.” This is 
the mistake. Clarified languages or interpreted calculi, the difference 
doesn’t matter, are not meant for such uses. This is the fundamental 
negative insight of all analytical philosophy. To be sure, the analyst 
frequently mentions “‘philosophical’’ uses of words. He merely mentions 
them, though. He himself always speaks commonsensically. If he 
knows what he is about, he arrives nevertheless at propositions that are 
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metaphysical; at least, they are about exactly the same sort of things 
the classical metaphysicians tried to speak about. In this sense he, too, 
is a metaphysician, not merely either a therapist or a grammarian. 
His propositions, though, are no more certain than some others. They 
couldn’t be, considering his method. Nor need they be, by his own 
metaphilosophy. So he is not disappointed and does not, like 
Dr. Stegmiiller, flirt with skepticism. 
Gustav BERGMANN 

State University of Iowa 


THE END OF TIME. A Meditation on the Philosophy of History. 
By Joser Pieper. Translated by MicHaret Buttock. New York, 
Pantheon Books, Inc., 1945. Pp. 157. $2.75. 


This essay is a lucid and attractive statement of a Catholic Christian 
interpretation of history, offered as a solution for the confusion and 
pessimism of the present age. Pieper considers the search for meaning 
within history itself and in sociological and cultural terms to be futile. 
The sociological view that history is a process admits, he says, that 
there must be a beginning and an end; and, to explain the process, 
he adds two other concepts, those of salvation and disaster, as “‘the 
core of all happening.” All four concepts can be understood only as 
outside history and transcending time. They have their source in the 
source of the created being that enacts history, a source beyond 
creation, the Creator. This philosophical position rests upon theology, 
which in turn rests upon revelation. ‘The meaning of history is mysteri- 
ous in its transcendence and accessible only to the believer. Credo ut 
intelligam. 

Even so, Pieper warns overhasty “theologians of history’’ that 
“ultimate reality,’ being a mystery, cannot be apprehended in concrete 
historical detail. As a Thomist he attacks, in particular, attempts to 
bring the end, or goal, of history within the historical process, as Kant 
and others have sought to do with the Enlightenment’s doctrine of 
progress towards an earthly Kingdom of God. Yet the end is, for the 
author, foreshadowed by earthly events, those predicted by the 
Apocalypse. He does not set a date for the “‘end-situation,”’ but he 
attributes the present condition of the world to the demonic powers of 
Anti-Christ. We are entitled to wonder whether he has himself suc- 
cumbed to the “overheated interest” in eschatological questions for 
which he censures the “‘sectarian apocalyptic.” 

This interest has been encouraged among theologians, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, Thomist or existentialist, by the events of the 
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past half-century and by increasing disillusion over the future of 
civilization; for, through the apocalyptic meaning of history, the 
Christian can turn despair into hope, the hope of salvation after the end 
of time. Pieper has no fear that the end will be man’s self-destruction. 
Created being has not the power to annihilate creation, since the 
innermost ground of being transcends creation and depends solely 
on the Creator. The Creator can and will transport man out of history, 
not into nothingness but into nontemporal reality. 

Pieper establishes his philosophy of history squarely upon Christian 
revelation. Not content with his requirement that philosophy must 
play counterpoint to a traditional theology, he demands that the 
tradition be true, that is, based on the full Christian revelation, so 
that the philosophy of history may be true. (See also his essay, ““The 
Philosophic Act,”’ in Letsure the Basis of Culture.) We may grant him that 
only a meaning for history in which we can believe is likely to offer us a 
hopeful assurance for the future. But there’s the rub! How far will 
philosophers, historians, and philosophers of history follow with 
conviction the unfolding of a case that almost from the beginning 
appeals to a particular body of revelation ? 

Only the first phase in Pieper’s argument—the location of the mean- 
ing and end of history outside of history—appears to be more philo- 
sophical than theological (and the appearance may be deceptive). 
Since the logical or metaphysical necessity of transcendence does not 
provide him with evidence on the nature of this transcendent end of 
time, he has recourse to revelation self-evident only to believers. Hence, 
after making, in the light of contemporary disillusion, a persuasive 
case against progress, he offers only the Apocalypse as an alternative. 
On such terms many of us may prefer to do without an answer and to 
risk despair. We can still return to history and culture and try again to 
piece together such evidence as we can find there, if not for progress, 
yet for specific human goals and satisfactions that, by giving limited 
meaning to men’s activities, offer empirical data for the discovery and 
testing of more inclusive values. Where else are we to look? It is 
within history that Pieper himself looks to discover the channels of 
revelation and the signs of the times relevant to the apocalyptic vision. 
The blend of simplicity and sincerity with humane breadth and 
refinement in this as in other essays of this philosopher is so disarming 
that the reviewer lays it down with disappointment over the 
implausibility of the proposal to resolve the historical paradox by a 
dogmatic flight from history. 

R. F. ARRAGON 
Reed College 
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KIERKEGAARD AND HEIDEGGER. The Ontology of Existence. By 
MicHaAEL WyscHocrop. New York, Humanities Press; London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954. Pp. vii, 156. $3.00. 


If Rubens copies Michelangelo, the result is a Rubens. If Hilbert 
presents Euclid, the result is geometry. In philosophy, style and state- 
ment belong together more closely than in the sciences and more 
loosely than in the arts. Kant can almost be rendered in somebody else’s 
style; Kierkegaard and Heidegger hardly at all, so much is what they 
are saying contained in their style of saying it. Mr. Wyschogrod is in 
the awkward position of being neither like Rubens to Michelangelo nor 
like Hilbert to Euclid, but rather like Hilbert to Michelangelo: he 
projects the existentialist canvases onto the blueprint of the traditional 
essence-existence dichotomy. The dialectic of this dichotomy— 
existence is either unintelligible or turns into essence—he adumbrates 
in the first chapter, the poorest of the book. 


Whatever life the essence-existence ontology may still have today, 
it looks fossilized in Mr. Wyschogrod’s hands. Nor does it do what he 
wants it to do. He detects in Kierkegaard (Chapters II, IV) a subjective 
version of this traditional distinction. ““The ‘what’ of a choice has no 
importance at all since being or reality attaches itself only to the ‘how’ 
or existential aspect of choice’’ (p. 32). The basic tension in Kierke- 
gaard, however, is not between essence and existence, but between two 
beings, God and man. I am not sure whether or not Mr. Wyschogrod 
equates this second tension (God-man) with the first (essence- 
existence). In either case, I cannot see what he gains. 


In its application to Heidegger (Chapters III, V) the essence- 
existence scheme leads to the following result. Heidegger is shown to 
have undergoné a radical reversal after Being and Time. In Bein gand 
Time, Heidegger dissolves human existence into a field of possibilities 
and thus destroys pure Being. In the later writings pure Being comes 
back into its own and man is but the medium of its revelation. Let us 
suppose that this way of talking makes sense. Let us even talk for a 
moment in this very way. I would say, then, that in Being and Time 
Heidegger gives a propaedeutics to a theory of categories; a theory in 
which sets of regional categories would be derived from the categories 
of a basic region (the existence of man). The concepts which articulate 


man’s understanding of his own kind of existence are in some vague 
sense prior and basic to the concepts through which man understands 
modes of existence different from his. In brief, in the order of under- 
standing, human existence, or rather its categories, form the basic 
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layer. On the other hand, man knows himself as part of a second order 
which is the natural reverse—and not reversal—of the first order. He 
knows himself to be the result of a matrix which is prior to him in some 
other vague sense of priority. It is this second dimension which I 
believe Heidegger to be fathoming in his later period, and the difficult- 
ies he encounters are insuperable. For there seems to be no road on 
which he could avoid both the ontic pitfall of a theory of emergent 
evolution and the logical pitfall of a theory which could only talk in 
metaphors. How else could one talk about “Being before it has become 
Being ?”’ Gifted with a peculiar blindness for such matters, Heidegger 
saves himself by adopting the posture of a poet and prophet. 

I am disturbed by Mr. Wyschogrod’s formula ‘‘the dissolution of 
human existence into a field of possibilities.’’ He is correct if he means 
that Heidegger’s advance from the ontic to the ontological and, 
within the ontological, from superficial to deeper layers is engineered 
in the form of a regress to the “‘conditions of possibility.” He is also 
correct in questioning the logic of this regress. But Mr. Wyschogrod 
often sounds as if he wished to say that, according to Heidegger, man 
had no possibilities ontically. And this, of course, is not at all what 
Heidegger says. 

The last chapter is the best. Mr. Wyschogrod wants to show that 
“existential thinking, in its purity, undermines itself” (p. 133). For 
the self-involvement of the existentialist in his philosophizing is due to 
the felt presence of an eternal being; but “eternal being” is a non- 
existential conception. Yet if the existentialist philosopher does away 
with it, he loses the motivation for that personal involvement which is 
the mark of his philosophizing. This is an interesting diagnosis of the 
existentialist’s dilemma, and it would have made a good article for a 
periodical. But I am afraid that the book as a whole was not worth 
publishing. It is apparently a doctoral dissertation. If a dissertation 
must be published, the faculty standards for accepting it should not be 
inferior to those of a good publishing house. In this case, Mr. Wyshco- 
grod would not have been awarded a Ph. D. if, on the other hand, the 
faculty standards are more lenient, there should be no rule demanding 
publication. Mr. Wyschogrod would have been awarded a Ph.D., 
but we would have been spared reading his juvenilia. 

One last word. Except in certain books brought out by Mr. Dagobert 
D. Runes I have never come across so much sloppiness—sloppiness in 
proof reading; sloppiness in translation; sloppiness in grammar and 
vocabulary. I hope that Mr. Wyschogrod, unlike Mr. Runes, will turn 
out to be a genius who can afford to neglect those lowly duties. 


WALTER CERF 
Brooklyn College 670 
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THE NATURE OF SYMPATHY. By Max Scueter. Translated from 
the German by Peter Heatu. Introduction by W. STarK. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1954. Pp. liv, 274. $5.00. 


The quality of this book is extremely uneven. In its description of 
the complex phenomena which we normally call the sympathetic 
emotions it is excellent and the theoretical account of these emotions, 
although open to criticism, is both lucid and persuasive. But in its 
attempts to relate sympathy to such matters as the essence of personal- 
ity, the nature of man and the cosmos, and the hierarchy of values it 
glaringly reveals its original date of publication. For most of us are no 
longer willing to accept such statements as ““Man. . . represents in 
every case a new and original manifestation of universal life itself” (p. 120) 
as being either informative or indeed even meaningful. It is not 
that, at this level, Scheler indulges in metaphysics; it is bad meta- 
physics. 

Scheler makes a distinction between genuine sympathy (i.e., fellow- 
feeling with another’s feelings) and the reproduction of those feelings. 
The distinction is fundamental for any clear analysis of sympathy, and 
failure to observe it has confused, if not vitiated, many a previous 
consideration of its nature. As he correctly states, it is not through pity 
that we learn of another’s pain but rather we must somehow grasp 
that the person is in pain before we can share it or have any attitude 
towards it. That the two are distinct can readily be shown by consider- 
ing those cases in which the reaction to another’s pain is not pity but 
malice. Moreover, this does not imply that the reproduction of 
another’s feelings—the act of feeling another’s feelings—involves our 
going through his experience or somehow participating in it. His 
feelings are not transmitted to us. Rather we sense their peculiar 
quality. And here again our introspective experience confirms Scheler’s 
position. All fellow-feeling, then, presupposes an understanding of 
another’s feelings, and this understanding is merely “‘vicarious.”’ 

But an individual’s fellow-feeling must be distinguished from other 
acts which are often confused or identified with it. And in order to 
do so its components must be fully stated. These are: (1) his vicarious 
understanding of another’s feelings; (2) his emotional reaction to these 
feelings; (3) his sense of personal identity or separateness from other 
persons; (4) his recognition that the emotions involved are peculiarly 
his own. It is important to distinguish (3) from (4). In the former 
case each person is aware that he Aimself is distinct from other persons; 
in the latter case he is aware that his emotions are distinct from the 
emotions of other sympathetic persons. 
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Scheler himself does not constantly keep to this distinction between 
(3) and (4), and consequently is led to some confusion. For the distinct- 
ness of (1) and (2) is dependent upon (3) and still remains even if (4) 
is lacking. And there is, according to Scheler, a sympathetic emotion 
which involves the first three components of fellow-feeling but not the 
fourth. This emotion, which he terms the “‘community of feeling,” is 
classified by him as quite distinct from fellow-feeling proper. Here 
two persons are aware of their separateness from each other but they 
still share an identical emotion. ‘““T'wo people may very well feel the 
same sorrow; a strictly identical, not just a similar one” (p. 258). 
However, he also implies that where an identical emotion is shared the 
distinction between (1) and (2) also breaks down (cf. p. 13). But 
surely within the framework of his general account this cannot be the 
case. For that distinction rests not on (4) but rather on (3). 

Apart from fellow-feeling and community of feeling there are two 
other types of emotion which may often be confused with them. These 
are emotional infection and emotional identification. In emotional 
infection no vicarious understanding of another’s feelings is presup- 
posed, and as a consequence no fellow-feeling is aroused. For fellow- 
feeling is possible only if the identity of each of the persons involved is 
maintained. In emotional infection, however, this sense of separateness 
is destroyed. Instead, only the transference of another’s state of feeling 
takes place so that this feeling instead of being considered as the other 
person’s is felt as one’s own. It is also characteristic of emotional 
infection that it has a cumulative effect upon those who share it, and 
this is to be seen operating most forcefully in crowd behavior. 

Failure to recognize the distinction between fellow-feeling and 
emotional infection has resulted in criticism of the former which can 
only be legitimately directed at the latter, e.g., Nietzsche’s claim that 
pity, an instance of fellow-feeling, multiplies suffering. Scheler’s point 
is that where suffering is really infectious pity is precluded. For pity 
always implies the vicarious feeling of another’s suffering as his and not 
as one’s own. 

Emotional identification is a heightened form of emotional infection. 
Here one person does not merely experience the state of feeling of 
another; he identifies himself with him in such a way that a complete 
obliteration of the sense of separateness between them results. 

Having given what he believes to be a correct description of these 
four types of sympathetic emotions, Scheler undertakes a theoretical 
account of them. A good portion of the book is devoted to his criticism 
of other theories whose explanations, he claims, are inadequate. He is 
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particularly good in his criticism of those who account for the pheno- 
menon of fellow-feeling by analogical inference or through empathy. 
At the same time, however, his own account is not free from difficulties. 

The underlying presupposition of Scheler’s theory of fellow-feeling 
is that although other persons have a “sphere of absolute personal 
privacy which can never be given to us’’ it is still possible to discover 
“the ‘experiences’ which occur there . . . in expressive phenomena” 
(p. 10). In understanding another person’s experiences no inference is 
made. Rather we do so through “a:sort of primary ‘perception’ ” 
(p. 10). It is not that we perceive a given bodily state and from it infer 
the experience which produced it. For the relation between the two 
is not a causal one; it is a symbolic one. At the same time, the bodily 
state must not be thought of as a sign referring to the experience. 
For here, too, an inference is involved. The bodily state is to be viewed 
as “‘expressive” and, as such, the particular experience or emotion is 
perceived in the bodily state itself. As Scheler puts it, “‘It is in the blush 
that we perceive shame, in the laughter joy”’ (p. 10). Moreover, we can 
perceive these emotions without any previous acquaintance with them 
on our part. 

Now it may be granted, with Scheler, that the relation between a 
specific experience and its bodily expression is not a causal one, but 
this need not entail that no inference of any sort is involved. The term 
“‘symbol” is used by Scheler in an odd way, since it requires no inter- 
pretive judgment. But no real objection could be raised against such 
usage provided it were also legitimate within its context. What is open 
to question is the claim that the specific emotion or experience is 
directly perceived as a property of the expressive phenomenon or 
symbol. Although no inference, in a causal sense, may be made in 
viewing another’s bodily state, we still have to interpret it. If we do not, 
it becomes impossible to explain the reason for our often being mistaken 
about another’s experience. And, further, if we ourselves need never 
have had such an experience there cannot be a check on the veracity 
of our understanding of it in another person. 

There is, of course, a tough way out. A hardheaded intuitionist could 
claim that only some persons are capable of directly perceiving 
another’s experience as a property of his bodily state; and those who do 
not see it are blind. Yet unless all attempts to persuade others of our 
own feelings when they do not “perceive” them are delusional, this 
position cannot steadfastly be maintained. 


BERNARD WAND 
Princeton University 
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THE SYMBOLS OF RELIGIOUS FAITH. A Preface to an Under- 
standing of the Nature of Religion. By Ben Kimper. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. x, 198. $3.75. 


This is another otiose book on religion, of which there are already 
so many. It advertises itself as ‘“‘an analysis of religion as a type of 
human life identifiable throughout human history,”’ and it claims that 
the method of analysis employed is ‘‘empirical.”’ In fact, it is a philo- 
sophically naive and aprioristic exercise in definition and interpretation. 

Chapter I (“The Problem of Defining Religion’) is the most 
important part of the book, and my remarks will be aimed largely at 
the problems which it raises. Professor Kimpel realizes that the terms 
“religion” and “religious” are used in a wide variety of ways, even a 
confusing variety of ways. However, instead of analyzing the meanings 
of the terms as they are ordinarily, or even extraordinarily, used, he 
throws caution to the winds and insists upon pushing a definition of 
his own and palming it off as the “conventional, or traditional, sense”’ 
of the terms—as if there were such a thing. He apparently has in mind 
the problem of formulating what has sometimes been called a “real 
definition” of religion (though he seems unaware of the differences 
between nominal and real definitions and of the problems raised by 
each), for he sees his first chapter as a search for the “essential features 
which culturally different religions have in common.” Unfortunately, 
the search begins at home and never leaves. 

Professor Kimpel finds the basis of religion in man’s (or some men’s) 
feelings of helplessness, insufficiency, and “ultimate dependence.” 
Why, I do not know, unless he shares the Augustinian-Existentialist 
mystique of anxiety and helplessness which is currently enjoying a 
revived popularity in some quarters. But the feeling of dependence and 
helplessness is not enough, as Professor Kimpel never tires of reminding 
us. Man must feel further that there is nothing in himself or in nature 
which he can “ultimately” depend upon but must acknowledge his 
“ultimate” dependence upon some “‘ultimately’’ independent trans- 
cendent reality. (My statement is, of course, overdrawn, but it calls 
attention to the heavy burden which Professor Kimpel places upon the 
word “‘ultimate” in his analysis. What can it possibly mean?) Hence, 
“religion includes all that men have done to acknowledge their 
dependence upon a reality other than their own resources, and other 
than all they most cherish in life” (p. 8). This is the definition (or 
rather one form of it, for it keeps changing to fit the particular context 
in which it is used). This formula is repeated ad nauseam (as if sheer 
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repetition would somehow give it legitimacy) ; indeed, the whole book 
is hardly more than a series of changes rung on a vacuous definition. 

Professor Kimpel takes this definition and uses it as a Procrustean 
bed upon which a lot of anthropological and historical data are 
tortured and hewn. Since men depend upon food to live, and food 
depends upon conditions some of which are beyond human control, 
Professor Kimpel sees them as feeling helpless and dependent upon 
some “‘ultimate reality” which has control over food. This allows him 
to see as the sole religious significance of rain, fire, the heavenly 
bodies, fields, trees, soil, Navaho “pollen prayers” and Zuni ‘“‘kachina 
cults,” Dagon, Osiris, Baal, Amen-Ra, Mithra, Mars, Demeter, and a 
host of others, a sort of food-anxiety addressed to the “‘ultimate reality” 
which has control over food. (This is the first attempt I know of to 
locate the origin of religion in eating!) 

One of the problems of this book, as the title betrays, is the attempt 
to give us some insight into the meaning of religious symbolism; but, 
operating with his definition as he does, Professor Kimpel tends to see 
the very same meaning in all religious symbols. Indeed, if they are to 
qualify as religious symbols at all, they must have one and only one 
meaning; they must refer to the “‘ultimate reality” upon which men 
feel dependent. This further bars the door to finding the religious 
significance of symbols in anything but their referent(s), a possibility 
of which Professor Kimpel seems unaware. 

He also uses his definition as a club to beat down the opposition. 
Some theorists (Rudolph Otto is cited) have, for example, located the 
basis of religion in the “‘sense of the mysterious.”” But Kimpel replies 
that “‘the identification of the sense of mystery with the essence of 
religion”’ is “‘not only arbitrary”’ but “‘is a distortion of the actual data 
traditionally classified as religiously significant’’ (p. 49). The whole 
force of this charge rests upon an antecedent acceptance of Kimpel’s 
own definition. Cannot the same be said for his identification of the 
sense of helplessness and dependence upon some “ultimate reality” 
with the “‘essence of religion’? (whatever that might be)? Professor 
Kimpel gives us no reason to believe that it cannot. 

The problem of the meaning of religious symbols is an important 
and perplexing one. But serious students who are interested in the 
problem will get no help from this book. 


WiLuraM E. KENNICK 


Oberlin College 
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